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MEMOIRS OF NICHOLAS POUSSIN: 


With a Portrait of that eminent French Paiater. 


NICHOLAS POUSSIN was born 
at Andely, atown of Normandy, in 
France, in the year 1594. His fa- 
mily however were originally of Soif- 
fons ; in which city there were fome 
of his relaticas officers in the Prefidial 
court. John Poudin, his father, was 
of noble extraction, but born to a very 
{mall eftate, Hisfon, feeing the nar- 
rownefs of his circumftances, deter- 
mined to fet up for himfelf as foon-as 
poflible, and chofe -painting for his 
profefiion, having naturally a ftrong 
inclination to that art. At eighteen, 
‘he went to Paris, to Jearn the ‘rudi- 
ments of it. A Poiovin lord; who 
hhad taken a liking to him, put him to 
Ferdinand, a face-painter, whom 
Pouflin left in three months to place 
himfelf with -Lallemant, with whom 
he ftayed but a month: he faw he 
fhould never learn any thing from 
fuch mafters, and he refolved not to 
lofe his time with them’; -believing he 
fhould profit more by ftudying the 
works of great mafters, than by the 


difcipline of ordinary painters. He ° 
’ perfect as he intended. He had ftudied 
“the beauties of the antique, the ele- 


worked a while in diftemper, and did 
it with extraordinary facility. ° The 
cavalier Marino being at that time in 
Paris, and knowing Pouflin’s genius 
was above the {mall performances he 
was employed about, perfuaded him 
to go in his company to Italy: Pouflin 
had before made two vain attempts to 
undertake that journey, yet by fome 
means or other he was hindered from 
accepting the advantage of this op- 
portunity. However, he promifed to 
follow in.a fhort time. And he was 
as good as his promife, though not 
till he had drawn feveral other pic- 
tures in Paris, among which was the 
‘death of the Virgin for the church of 
Notre-Dame Having finifhed- his 
bufinefs, he fet out for Rome, in his 
thirtieth year 
He there met with his friend, Ma- 
rino, who was glad to fee him ; and, 
to be as ferviceable as he could, re- 
VoL. cxil, 


commended him to cardinal Barberini, 
who defired to be acquainted with him. 
Yet, fomehow or other, he did not 
emerge, and could icarcely maintain 
himfelf.. He was forced to part with 


-his works for fo little, as would hardly 
‘pay for his’ colours: however, his 


courage did not fail him; he minded 


“his ftudies affiduoufly, refolving, what- 


ever ‘came of it, to make himfelf 
matter of his profeffion: he had little 
money to fpend, and therefore the 
more leifure to retire by him{clf, and 
defign the beautiful things.in Rome, 


‘as well antiquities as the works of the 
-famous Roman painters.. It is faid, 
‘he at firft copied fome of Titian’s 


pieces, with whofe colouring, and the 
touches of whofe landfcap-s, he was 
infinitely pleafed. Indeed, it is ob- 
fervable, that his firft pieces are paint- 
ed with a better: godt -of colours than 


-his lat. But hesfoon fhowed, by his 


performances, that, generally {peak- 


“ing, he did not much value the part 


of colouring ; or thought he knéw 
enough of it, to make his pictures as 


gance, the grand guito, the correct- 
nefs, the variety of proportions, the 
adjiftments, the order cf the dra- 
peries, the-noblenefs, the fixe air and 
boldnefs of the heads ; the manners, 
cufloms of times and places, and every 
thing that was beautiful in the remains 
of ancient {culpture, to fuch a degree, 
that one can never enough admire the 
exactuefs with which he has enriched 
his painting in alf. thofe parts of the 
art. 
He ufed frequently to examine the 
ancient f{culptures in the vineyards 
about Rome, and this confirmed him 
more and more in the Jove of thofe 
antiquities. He would fpend feveral 
days together in making refections 
upon thein by himfelf. It was in thele 
retirements that he confidered the ex- 
traordinary effeéts of nature with re- 
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fpe€t to landfcapes, that he defigned 


his animals, his diftances, his trees, 
and every thing excellent that was 
agreeable to his guito. Befide that, 
Pouffin ftudied the antique exaétly, he 
alfo made curious obfervations on the 
works of Raphael and Domenichino; 
who of all painters, in his opinion, 
invented beft, defigned moft correlly, 
and expreffed the paffions moft vigo- 
roufly: three things, which Pouflin 
efteemed the moft effential parts of 
painting. He neglected nothing that 
could render his knowledge in thefe 
three parts perfect: he was altoge- 
ther as curious about the general 
exprefiion of his fubjects, which he has 
adorned with every thing that he 
thought would excite the attention of 
the learned. He left no grand com- 
pofitions behind him ; and all the rea- 
fon we can give for it is, that he had 
no opportunity to do them; for we 
cannot imagine but it was chance only 
that made him apply himfelf wholly 
to eafel pieces, of a bignefs proper 
for a cabinet, fuch as the curious re- 
quired of him. 

Louis x111, and de Noyers, mi- 
nifter of ftate and fuperintendant of 
the buildings, wrote to him at Rome 
to oblige him to return to France: he 
confented to it with great reluctance. 
He had a penfion affigned him, and a 
lodging ready furnifhed at the Tuille- 
ries. He drew the picture of ¢ the 
Lord’s Supper,’ for the chapel of the 
caftle of St. Germain, and that.which 
is in the jefuit’s noviciate at Paris. 
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He began ¢ the Labours of Hercules,’ 
in the gallery of the Louvre: but 
Vouet’s ichool railing at him and his 
works, put him out of humour with 
his own country. He was alfo weary 
of the tumultvous way of living at 
Paris, which never agreed with him; 
wherefore he fecretly refolved to re- 
turn to Rome, pretending he went to 
fettile his domeftic affairs and fetch his 
wife: but when he got there, whether 
or not he found himielf as in his center, 
or was quite put off from any thought 
of returning to France by the deaths 
of Richelieu and the king, which hap- 
pened about that time, he never left 
Italy afterward. He continued work- 
ing on his eafel pieces, and fent them 
from Rome to Paris; the French 
buying them every where as faft as 
they laid hands on them, if they were 
to be bought for money, valuing his 
productions as much as thofe of 
Raphael. 

Pouflin having lived happily to his 
feventy-firft year, died paralytic in 
1665. He married Gafper’s filter, 
by whom he had no children. His 
eftate amounted to no more than fixty 
thoufand livres; but he valued his 
eafe above riches, and preferred his 
abode at Rome, where he lived, with- 
out ambition, to making his fortune 
elfewhere *. He never made words 
about the price of his pictures; he 
put down his rates at the back of the 
canvas, and it was always given him. 
He had no difciple. 


* Bifhop Maffini, who was afterward a cardinal, ftaying once on a vifit to him till 


it was dark, Pouflin took the candle in his 
upon him to his coach. 


hand, lighted him down ftairs, and waited 


The prelate was forry to fee him do it himfelf, and could not 


help faying, ¢ I very much pity you, monfieur Pouffin, that you have not one fervant.” 
* And I pity you more, my lord,” replied Pouffin, ¢ that you have fo many.” 


THE MARRIAGE: ATALE FROMTHE ITALIAN. 


IN a {mall town of Romagna, there 
was a man in good circumilances, 
who had an only daughter, the fole 
heirefs to all his property. Her age 
was near fixteen; and befide her be- 
ing very rich, fhe was alfo handfome, 
and endowed with thole accomplifh- 


ments that well educated and refpette 
able young ladies are wont to poffefs ; 
therefore the was fought in marriage 
by all the principal young men of the 
town. Tier father perceived that the 
great expectations arifing from her 
fortune, were the chief inducements 
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for all the fuitors ; and none corref- 
ponded to his wifhes, either in cha- 
rater or temper. Cne was of an il- 
luftrious family, which had fallen from 
its {plendour through the imprudence 
of its anceftors, and he wifhed to re- 
fiore it to its former luftre by this 
marriage; but had learnt from his 
ideas of nobility, nothing but a vain 
pride, and a deteltation of all occu- 
pation, as if idlenefs was the mott 
brilliant quality that diftinguifhed a 
nobleman. Another had paffed fe- 
veral years in the ftudy of laws; but 
having been far from the eyes of his 
friends. he had made greater progrefs 
in vice and immorality from the bad 
examples he had been {furrounded 
with, than in the ftudies he had been 
fent to purfue. Another, mad after 
the gaming-table, threw away whole 
days, and even part of his nights at 
his darling paltime. Another, in 
love with his {weet perfon, employed 
the greateft part of the day at his toi- 
Jet; and, piquing himfelf in being the 
firft to follow a!l the neweft fafhions, 
he with his affected enticements, and 
effeminate manners, afpired to the 
conqueit of thofe vain girls that re- 
fembled him. Another, by his hot 
and fiery temper, deftroyed all hopes 
of the young lady’s happinefs. And 
finally, one more, by his dulnefs and 
ftupidity was an object of contempt 
to his witty countrymen. Tiherefore, 
the wife father found in all thoie gen- 
tlemen, faults teo great to be com- 
patible with the defire which he had 
of procuring to his daughter real and 
permanent felicity 

Occupied with thefe thoughts, he 
galled her to a ferious converfation ; 
and faid :—~You well know, my dear 
daughter, that the fole comfort of my 
old age is placed in you, and you 
likewife know, with what tender af- 
fection I love you. But the time ap- 
proaches when you muit choole a 
partner for life, and I mutt perhaps 
bear to fee you taken from me, car- 
ried to another houfe, and become 
one of quite another family. In a 
choice, on which is to depend the 
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happinefs or mifery of your whole life, 
heaven forbid | fhould imitate thofe 
cruel unfeeling fathers who with to 
tyrannize over the will of their chil- 
dren! The hufband who is to be 
united to you for life, fhall be chofen 
by you. But as you fee of what con- 
fequence fuch a choice is, I only re- 
quire, in return for the jove I bear 
you, that the experience I have ac- 
quired from age may affit you, who 
from your tender years cannot yet 
have acquired any, and that you may 
attend to my advice. ‘The care [ 
have kad of you till now, and the re- 
tired life you have led, far from the 
communication and buflle of the world, 
induce me to think that your heart: is 
ftill difengaged. Yet I with to know 
whether that is the cafe or not; and 


.you muft acquaint me with the truth, 


without referve, as I do not mean to 
control your wifhes, if they are di- 
rected to any one, but only to guide 
them. 

His daughter having declared that 
her heart was ftill free, and that the 
would never depart from her beloved 
father’s advice, he proceeded :-—You 
mutt then know, that there are many 
who are defirous of obtaining your 
hand; but of al thofe who have ap- 
plied to me for it, I fee none that I 
either like or think proper for you. 
The precepts I have inftilled in you, 
will, I flatter mytfelf, prevent you 
from thinki»g to afpire to a perion 
that is more noble or more illuftrious 
than yourlelf. A private citizen’s 
daughter as you are, you will not rife 
from your ftation in the leaft, by the 
riches I am difpofed to leave you ; 
and if you fhould marry fome noble- 
man, you would only gain this, that 
you could no longer live comfortably 
with your old friends, becaufe your 
hu‘band would not allow it, nor could 
you affociate with ladies of rank, who 
were born your fuperiors, becaufe you 
would be rejected by them; or if to- 
lerated, it would be with fcorn ar‘d 
contempt. Between married people, 
equality of rank is indifpeniable, or 
at leatt as near as conveniently cam 
Hh2 
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be ; the fame may be faid of age and 
condition, in order to cbtain bappi- 
neis; and yet that does not fufitce. 
It is necefiary to examine the charac- 
ter of the perfon you are going to be 
Joined to in fuch folemn bonds, and to 
whom you are to truft your fortuse 
and perfon for ever. A gambier, a 
rake, a brute, a knave, a rogue, a 
mifer, or an idle fellow ; an effemi- 
nate man, one given to floth or 
thoughtlefinefs; a filly fellow, or a 
{pendthrift, could make you pafs only 
fad hours and unhappy days. Now of 
all thofe young men I know here, 
who might alpire to your hand, 1 
cannot difcover one that is not tainted 
with one or other of. thefe faults. 
Hear then a thought of mine. I fancy 
it will be neceffary for us to go to a 
larger townthan this. There, among 
a great number of perfons, it wil! be 
eafier to make a choice, and heaven 
may with greater facility, difcover to 
you he who is to be the caufe of your 
comfort and happinefs through life. 
And if heaven fhould ordain that your 
hand was to be the reward of the vir- 
tue of fome one unjuftly perfecuted by 
fortune, how happy fhould I be, my 
dear daughter! Therefore you mut 
not care whether your intended huf- 
band is favoured by fortune or not; 
the great property which heaven has 
beftowed upon me, and which is foon 
to be yours, will be fufficient for you 
as a citizen’s daughter to live in com- 
fort with your hufband, let him be 
who he will. 

His daughter fhedding a torrent of 
tears of tendernef:, faid:—If I am 
highly indebted to you, my father, 
for this life which I owe you, I am 
ftill more fo for your love, and for 
the care with which you have watched 
over my tender and unexperienced 
age. And tewhom can | better truft 
myfelf than to you? I therefore give 
myfelf entirely up to your guidance, 
care, and love.  Andif heaven fhould 
difpofe that your property is to ‘be- 
come the reward of diltrefied virtue, 
what could I with for more, but that 
he to whom it happened, fhould ne- 
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ver have occafion to repent having 
acquired me at the fame time ? But I 
hope the more that he vould not 
have occafion to repent it, as by fuch 
means it would be eafier to prevail on 
him to come and live with you, as a 
fon, and I then fhould never be de- 
prived of the happinefs of your com- 
pany, and the advantage of your 
counfels, 

Her father felt a fweet tranfport of 
lively joy ; he embraced his daugh- 
ter, and kiffled her tenderly; then 
faid, May heaven keep you always 'n 
fuch virtuous and noble ientiments, 
my dear child, and you will always 
make your father as happy as you do 
now.—He then made every neceflary 
preparation, and fet out with her for 
Rome. As foon as he arrived there, 
he diligently began to look about for 
a perion proper to be his davghter’s 
hufband. After long and careful re- 
fearches, he faid to her, I think I 
have found at laft one who may make 
you happy. The fon of an attorney, 
who is famous for merit and integrity, 
and himfelf a prudent young man, 
who ftudying his father’s profeffion, 
promifes by his application and ta- 
lents, to equal him in reputation, is 
defirous of obtaining your hana. It 
only remains to fee, whether he pleafes 
you: I tha’l find means that you may 
fee him, and from his conver{ation we 
fhall then difcover his mind as well as 
the appearance of his perfon. But; 
my dear daughter, I mutt require a 
facrifice, which 1 promife myfelf to 
obtain from your virtuous difpofition. 
i have already told you, that all my 
fortune fhould belong to you fome 
day ; nor is there certainly any per- 
fon in the world to whom I have 
thought I could better Ieave it. But 
fomething extraordinary that hap- 
pened this morning, makes me with 
that a part of it thould be given to 
another perfon. As I was this morn- 
ing at the houfe of a banker, who is 
a triend of mine, I faw a young man 
about twenty years of age, of a 
comely perfon, and genteel behaviour, 
who prepoffefled me in his favour, 











and therefore I was induced to afk the 
banker whether he was his fon; he 
faid no, but that he was the fon of a 
very honeft merchant, whom I had 
known formerly here in Rome; but 
who had loft, from fevere misfortunes, 
all that he was worth in the world, 
and died through grief. He left a 
wife and this fon, added the bartker ; 
and I have taken him as clerk in my 
houle, that he may fupport himfelf 
and his mother out of his gains. He 
therefore does all in his power for 
her; and as.I never had a more at- 
tentive, clever, nor better ‘behaved 
young man, I have lately increafed 
his falary: but his good morals and 
many virtues deferve a much better 
fortune. Affeéted at this account, I 
was afhamed of myfelf for having 
negieéted to vifit the mother, whom 
I had forme:ly been acquainted with, 
and whom I knew to be a very fenfi- 
ble and virtuous woman, therefore no 
longer delayed to fulfil that duty. On 
calling upon her, I found her alone ; 
and having made myfelf known to her, 
I turned the converfation upon her 
paft events, and was on the point of 
fhedding tears of tendernefs, at find- 
ing with what refignation the bore her 
misfortunes, and with what fentiments 
of gratitude fhe bleffed heaven, for 
having left her fo dutiful and beloved 
a fon: after the lofs of her hufband 
and her fortune, he by his exceljent 
behaviour, compenfated all her ills.— 
I well know, my dear daughter, what 
would be the fenfations of your grate- 
ful heart, fhould we, if reduced to 
fuch diftrefs, find relief from the ge- 
nerofity of fome friend: and even 
without that thought, [ firmly hope 
your beneficent heart would not faffer 
two fuch virtuous perfons to be left in 
fo unmerited and cruel a ftate. I 
therefore think of employing a part 
of my fortune to their relief. You 


will fti!] have enough left ; and if the 
young man I have propofed to you 
thould feem to pleafe you, as he is 
rich enongh, you need not with for 
more. 
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The daughter affe&ted at one part 
of this difcourfe, and troubled at the 
other, anfwered :—Your property, fir, 
waits entirely your difpofal; and I do 
not think that a better opportunity 
can offer to employ what part of it 
you choofe. But I am very forry 
that, if this young man is as virtuous 
as you defcribe him, you do not think 
of bellowing on him, rather than on 
any one elfe, all your fortune and me 
too. Yet ] imagine that your inten- 
tion was fuchonce. But perhaps'you 
think now that your property would 
be ill beftowed, if he were to have me 
alfo with it. 

Admirable and incomparable girl ! 
faid the father, what thanks do 1 not 
owe to heaven for having given thee 
to me, with fuch virtuous fentiments ! 
Far from thinking that you could bea 
burden to him, 1 think you are the 
grexceft gift that could be made to 
the beft young man living. But how 
could J have thought to propofe you 
to marry a man in his fituation; I 
muit have ftaid till you propofed it 
yourfelf. You fhall therefore fee them 
both, and choofe between them; for 
although the latter has not feen you 
yet, I do not doubt but he will think 
himfelf the happieft of men if he ob- 
tains you in marriage. But that you 
may have no room to repent your 
choice, I with you to fee the other 
alfo, whom I thall haye no objection 
to, fhould you give him the prefer- 
ence. 

The prudent father put his fcheme 
in execution; he fought an opportu- 
nity to introduce both the young men 
to the acquaintance of his daughter, 
that fhe might difcover their difpcfi- 
tions from their converfation and de- 
meanor. Although the attorney’s fon 
was found worthy of notice for feveral 
reafons, the virtuous conduct of the 
young clerk, was found deferving pre- 
ference ; and with perfect fatisfaction 
of both partjes, the marriage was ce- 
lebrated—than which never a more 
joyful one was feen, nor of a more 
permanent felicity known, 
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REMARKS on the PHitosopHy of Locke, and other Metapby/ical 
Writers. 


[By M. Garat, Profeffor in the Normal Schools in France. ] 


THE philofopher that ranks next 
to Bacon in the Hiftory of the Ana- 
lyfis of the Human Underftanding, is 
the celebrated Locke. This author 
does not prefent himfelf to our ima- 
gihations furrounded with all thofe at- 
tributes of grand and inventive ge- 
nius that fhed a luitre round the im- 
mortal chancellor of England. It 
feems, alfo, that he paffec a great 
part of his life, without even fuipect- 
ing that he was gifted with any ex- 
traerdinary talents, or deitined to oc- 
cupy a diftinguifhed place among the 
inttructors of mankind. He hap- 
pened once to be prefent at a very 
warm and animating difpute that 
took place between fome eminent /- 
terati, without taking any part in the 
converfation himfelf : he continued to 
_obferve the fentiments and the lan- 
guage of the difputants, and foon 
perceived that.a conteit which feemed 
to be endlefs, was nothing more than 
a difpute about words, and that a 
proper explanation and definition of 
the terms :nployed in the arguments 
of the combatants would inftantly 
reftore peace and harmony between 
them. This reflection gave birth to 
his great work on the human under- 
ftanding ; in it he traces the origin of 
our ideas: he demonttrates, perhaps 
with too much prolixity, that there is 
no fuch thing as innate ideas : he en- 
deavours to find out how ideas may 
arife, and fori themfelves in the un- 
derftanding, which, from the firit 
days of our infancy, is as deftitute of 
characters and images, as the un- 
wrought marble when it is only re- 
moved from the quarry. In this 
manner, by examining the nature of 
our thoughts at their fource, and 
tracing them in their courfe, he has 
difcovered by what degrees fenfations 


become notions. In his reafoning he 
follows Bacon, but he enters into a 
greater variety of detail, and proves, 
with more abundant demonftration 
than that philofopher, the fatal influ- 
ence which the abufe of words exer- 
cifes over our reafonings and difquifi- 
tions on matters of general inveftiga- 
tion. He has fixed at once, with a 
fteady and unerring hand, the founda- 
tion of human knowledge, and the 
impaflable boundaries of its extent. 

When Locke began his great work 
on the Human Underftanding, he was 
compelled to find his way in the 
dark. Scarce had he finifhed it, 
when he found himfelf, in his own 
eyes, as it were, another man: his 
mind, which, for a long time, had 
not ventured to explore any fubjec, 
now unfolded its powers on a bound- 
lefs variety of difcuffions, and dif- 
played in them all, not the pride, 
but the confidence which refults from 
grand difcoveries. It was a confi- 
dence that never deluded or de- 
ceived. The firft fubjeét that came 
under his examination, and which he 
treats with the contcioufnefs of his 
own ftrength, is the moft important 
that can intereft the human fpecies ; 
that is, an inquiry into the legitimate 
foundations of civil government. 
The analyfis of the human uynder- 
ftanding has, almoft at its birth, dif- 
covered the doétrine of the natural 
rights of mankind ; and it is becaufe 
this art had been in exiftence that 
France has become free *. 

What circumftance can infpire a 
higher idea of the merit of this fpe- 
cies of knowledge? The philofo- 
pher that wifhes nations to enjoy the 
highett ftate of freedom, mutt devote 
his attention to the means of making 
men more enlightened and more vir- 


* The original of this artiele was written in the year 1796, 














tuows; and with this view Locke 
compofed a treatife on education, 
which is not fo much celebrated as 
his eflay on government, but is equally 

rofound, bold, and luminous, in 
which he annihilates a mafs of errors, 
confecrated by time and ufage, that 
formerly prepared the corruption of 
mankind, by means of the miferies 
of their youth: in their place he fub- 
ftitutes views and precepts calculated 
to render inftruétion eafy, to make 
knowledge fubfervient to reafon, and 
reafon to the happinefs of man. The 
author of Emilius does honour to him- 
felf, and to the work of Locke, by 
drawing fome of his mzxims from it, 
as he had formerly done from the 
treatife on civil government. By no 
other writer have the principles of 
toleration, which is now the religion 
of all enlightened and virtuous men, 
been laid down with reafoning more 
irrefragable than in fome detached 
pieces of Locke; and Sydenham, a 
phyfician celebrated over Europe, 
oftentimes acknowledged, that it was 
to the friendfhip and the converfation 
of Locke he had been, in a great 
meafure, indebted for that talent of 
obfervation which he evinced during 
his attendance on the fick: it was a 
talent which if others fhall poffefs ia 
an eminent degree, an art which has 
long been the refource of empirics, 
may be applied to the comfort of 
life, and the prolongation of its du- 
ration. 

The name of Charles Bonnet does 
not belong to the hiftory of intellec- 
tual philofophy in an equal degree 
with the names of Bacon and of 
Locke, and I do not imagine that he 
will ever be eftimated in the fame 
degree with thofe renowned philofo- 

hers: neverthelefs, his dzalye des 

acultés de ? Ame is a book of great 
merit, if it is not a work of the 
higheft order among the productions 
of genius. It is tarnifhed by many 
defcéts ; but even the defeéts of the 
author proceed from the abufe of his 
fenfe and penetration, and the won- 
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derful effe&ts of his method and ar. 


rangement. He feems defirous of 
penetrating beyond the boundaries of 
the human mind: he begins with the 
fpirituality of mankind, and ends 
with their refurretion; fubjects on 
which unaflifted human reafon is in- 
volved in endlefs darknefs. But be- 
tween the two abyfles into which he 
endeavours to penetrate, and in which 
he bewilders himfelf, he illumines the 
road by the rays of a powerful and 
conftant light. No writer was better 
acquainted with the mechanifm of the 
mind, or made more frequent ufe of 
the faculties of the underftanding, 
like weil arranged fprings, difpofed. 
and adapted for his purpofe. . Where 
Locke is diffufe, he is clofe and cone 
cile; he even affects too much to ap- 
pear fo; and we fometimes imagine 
that we hear the rattling of the 
links of the confined chain of his 
ideas. There are, however, two re« 
markable things in his works which 
prove the excellence of his method, 
Charles Bonnet felt an invincible in- 
clination to the prejudices of fuperifti- 
tion, while his method, like a itrong 
cable, which withitands the moit vio- 
lent ftorms of ihe imagination, con- 
ftantly checks aiid draws him back to 
fen ations to nature, and to truth. In 
him there is a mixture, and a kind of 
difcordant oppofition, of the {pirit of 
Mallebranche, and the fpirit of Locke, 
which defeat each other, and triumph 
alternately ; bat the fpirit of Locke 
proves viciorious more frequently 
thao that of Mallebranche. Charles 
Boonet had been blind for a long 
time, and during his whole life his 
fight was very indifferent. Never- 
thelefs, a fight fo feeble, and fo near 
extinétion, when direéted toward 
every obje& of nature, feized on the 
moit exact and faithful images, and 
his pencil has drawn the moft ani- 
mated and natural defcriptions. His 
Contemplation of Nature is made up al- 
moft entirely of a feries of defcrip- 
tions ; but he defcribes the forms and 
colcurs of every object with fo much 
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truth, that we imagine we behold the 
fame objects which he himfelf could 
fearcely fee. In his confiderations on 
organiled bodies, the f¥ttem of infi- 
nite connections, which he adopts, is 
not perhaps an hypothefis better efla- 
blithed than thofe which he refutes ; 
but the fyftems which he attacks, and 
that which he embraces, he explains 
and ditcuffes with an accuracy of ana- 
lyfis which gives to ideas forms as 
diftin& and feparate, as thofe which 
are afligned to bodies, and phyfical 
objets. He creates nothing, but he 
‘appreciates every thing that has been 
imagined by others with that fuperio- 
rity and accuracy of judgment, which 
perhaps charatterife as much the man 
of genius, as thofe profound inven- 
tions which require to be verified by 
the approbation and affent of ages. 
Thofe beings which feem to withdraw 
from the moft piercing fight—the in- 
fects, are the fubject which he chofe, 
by preference, for his obfervations ; 
and his Views on [nfeéts and Foliage 
are much efteemed and admired by 
the adepts in natural hiftory. 

I now come to Condillac, and I 

feem to arrive at a place of reft after 
a fatiguing journey; imagine that I 
approach the light after traverfing re- 
gions of darknefs, or roads but dimly 
and imperfectly lighted. I do not 
know if Condillac poffeffed either 
lefs, as much, or more original ideas, 
on the fubjeét of the human intellect, 
than the philofophers who have pre- 
ceded him in the fame career; but 
the views of others, which feem to 
become his own by the new light with 
which he exhibits them, and thofe 
which are indifputably his own, feem 
of themfelves to give to the Aualyis 
of the Underftanding that degree of 
’ utility, which, by becoming evident 
and general, will ceafe to be the ob- 
je& of conftant argumentation and 
debate. Condillac was the firft writer 
that procured for works ufually flyled 
metaphyfical, as many readers as are 
‘found for thofe productions which are 
called works of .tafte; and certainly 
i 
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it was not the charms of his ftyfe, 
which is ftripped of every beauty ex- 
cept perfpicuity, that attra&ed and 
fixed the general attention and ap- 
plaufe. It was owing to the lucid 
arrangement of his expreflions and 
ideas, which reprefented every obje& 
without embellifhment or diminution. 
He is not infected with the affectation 
of creating new words, which is one 
of the marks of a fterile genius, but 
he employs, with fo much judgment 
and precifion, thé ordinary terms of 
language, that, while he improves the 
human mind by his inftru€tions, he 
adds a new force and elegance to his 
native tongue. Being invited, on 
account of the celebrity which he had 
acquired over Europe, to undertake 
the education of the infant duke of 
Parma, he compofed. works for the 
inftruction of his pupil, which pro- 
mife to produce a revolution in the 
general praétice of the art of con- 
veying inftruétion. In order to com- 
plete a courfe of ftudies for his pupil, 
he compofed a grammar, an art of 
thinking and of reafoning, and a ge- 
neral hiltory of mankind and of em- 
pires: his method is not only ade- 
quate to departments of literature fo 
widely different from each other, but 
it difplays itfelf on every fubje& 
with the ftriking charaéteriftics of a 
fuperiority that conceals its firit ap- 
proaches, and continues to difcover 
its ftrength and magnitude at every 
further advance. He compofed a 
grammar; and as a grammarian, he 
ranks confiderably above Dumarfais. 
He wrote an Art of Reafoning, which 
is not the futile art of forming fyllo- 
gifms and enthymems, but the fub- 
lime art of thofe men, whofe names 
are f{carcely known to the nations on 
which they have conferred fo many 
benefits, the learned, I mean, who, 
fince the time of Galileo, have made 
numerous and important difcoveries, 
and have extended the power and the 
felicity of mankind. He likewife 
wrote a hiftory ; and, if we with to 
feek in hiftory any other intereft be- 
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fide that of a romance or a drama, 
if we can pardon the drynefs of his 
narratives, which are deftitute of all 
imagination, and of every beauty of 
ftyle,—if we are defirous of feeking 
in his hiftory, and extraéting from it, 
the information which leads to g-and 
difcoveries in Jesiflation, in morals, 
and the arts and {fciences, from all 
thefe detached parts of the entire 
courfe of ftudies, drawn up for the 
infraction of the infant duke of 
Parma, a hiftory might be compofed 
on the fudjeét of the arts and fciences, 
on morals and legiflation, waich 
fhould be more abundant in the true 
fpirit of philofophy, than any work 
of the kind that has aopeared amo.g 
the learned nations of Europe. In 
his work on the Art of Reafoning, 
which I mention ea pafint, when he 
invettigates the fubjects d {cuffed by 
Newton and Kepler, h» does not ap- 
pear as their follower, but tacir com- 
panion ; he is more tac equal cian 
their admirer: wien he explains their 
difcoveries, he penetrates into all the 
fecrets of their genius, which he 
feenis to communicate io hi. readers, 
He was the firft of ail, and perhaps 
the only perfon, who pere.ived taat 
the: grand fyitem of the univerfe, the 
difcovery of which is the proud it 
Monuinent of the haman mid, is 
nothing more than a happy applica- 
tion of the fimpiett princ pies of me 
chanics. On his return to France, 
when he arrived at Paris, tne iubyject 
of every boek, avd even of every 
circle, was the principles of political 
economy, whic ougat to direct the 
admivitration, and enrich the inia- 
bitants of every country. Being tired 
of the empty verboiity of the difpu- 
fants, on a fubject which ought to be 
determinate in its tuncamenial prin- 
ciples, and obv:ous to every c pacity, 
Condillac endeavoured to fucject nem 
to a frefh examin:tion; an atrempt 
which, he was perfuaded, might teod 
to promote the general umprovement 
of fociety. The economiiis had 
framed a language for themfelves, 
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but it had the misfortune to be un- 
dgrftood only by a few adepts; and 
their principles, though exvellent in 


other refpects, remame> in a fae of 
obfcurity, excep: to heir diicizles, 
and were of courle exnofed to the 
ridicule of a frivolous worla, intteid 
of exciing their admiration. Coa- 
dilac und rtook the iaveiigauon of 
the fame fubject, without embaira. ag 
his attention by reasing the vorks of 
different authors who treated of pole 
tical economy oefore him. He ape 
plied his method t» queitions +hich 
never occupied his attention before. 
Notwith landing the iacours of many 
emivent m-n, who were occupied w th 
thefe queitions as the oly object of 
their attention, Condillac refoived 
them with a fimp.icitv and pei ipicuity 
that excite our furprte lefs at their 
expiavation, taan at the imaginary 
difficult.es chat furrounded them: the 
author feems to fay nothing but trite 
and comaion things, while he invetti- 
gates the mo‘t iutricage fubjetts, the 
dowirine of exchanges, ipecie, &c. 
and, as apure and iteady light, re- 
veais every thing without being ree 
mark‘ ifelf: fo the mind of . ondil- 
lac exhibits the true nature of every 
fabject, without making any parade 
of his own talents. The economitts 
attacked w th tary a work wa:ch was 
invended to the deferce of th ir opie 
nions; out i: foems they wee dife 
plaed act oeing fuppuried with nore 
aiilcy oy a flranger thaa by auy of 


ther own budy. Condiliac, +9 
was boh (hrew! and fimple, one 
tented .imfelf with jaying to en, 
The merit of ine Jofence is nat niyo ony 
it bélon,s folely to my mithad. < -ox 


feis tat I am carried aay vy coy 
zeal wien I am fpeakins of w: ters 
thac I admire; Suc they are tie ine 
voters of the fcience which it ts say 
duty to unfold to my vup !s and cis 
low citizens. Whatever may be 
wanting in my lectures, will be und 
in the writings of the eminent philo- 
fophers that [ have mentioned. for 
a ae of twenty years, I have been 
4 
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ftruck with admiration at their pro- 


found knowledge, and, though def-" 


tined by my natural inclinations to 
other departments of fcience, I have 
been inceflantly drawn back to the 
works they have written, and to the 
matter of their inveltigations. J have 
meditated on them twenty years, 
though | have not written a fingle 
line on the fubje&t which 1 recommend 
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to your attention, and which fhall be 
the object of my future writings. 
When the cruel ax was fufpended 
over our heads during the calamitous 
period we have all witnefied, my re- 
gret at the profpect of death was oc- 
cafioned by the apprehenfion of dying, 
without Ieaving on the icaffold the 
work which had long employed my 
meditations. 


The History of Leopotp de Circe’; or, The Errects of ATHEISM. 
Concluded from Page 135. 


NotwiTHstTANDING the mo- 
mentary fatistaélion which ufually at- 
tends triumphant guilt, Leopold found 
himfelf in no enviable fituation. The 
marquis did not fail to difcover the 
lofs of his money, and being unable 
to fettle his attention on any preper 
object of fufpicion, he naturally con- 
fulted his fon in fo perplexing an 
emergency. Qn this occafion, Leo- 
pold wifting to fereen his own in- 
famy, and at the fame time to gra- 
tity his malice, reprefented to his fa- 
ther that the theft mutt have been 
committed by an old fervant in the 
family, who was known to have faved 
fome money from his earnings, and 
whom Leopold and the abbé deteited, 
becaufe they confidered him as a fpy 
on their guilty proceedings. The 
unfortunate old man was accordingly 
interrogated by the marquis, and a 
confiderable fum being found in his 
pofleffion, that was thought to be fuf- 
ficient evide:ce againft him: he per- 
fevered, however, in ailerting his 
innocence, and the marquis, who was 
of a humane and forgiving temper, 
contented himfelf with diimiffiing him 
from his fervice. The abbé was 
fhortly after acquainted .with this 
piece of villainy, and, inead of re- 
primanding his pupil, congratulsted 
him on the improvement which he 
made i:. every fpecies of wickednefs. 
You are, faid he to Leopold, a pupil 
worthy of me in every refpe2; con- 
tinue to follow my maxims, and al- 
ways remember to turn every little 





event to your own interefl: that is a 
maxim which ] have invariably che- 
rifhed, ard by adopting the fame 
fentiments, you will fleer fecurely 
through life in perfect eafe and hap- 
pinets. 

The marchionefs de Circé, after 
fhe was deprived of both her daugh- 
ters, enjoyed very litte comfort or 
fatisfaction; her health began to be 
coniiderably impaired, and the mar- 
guis imagining that a change of fitua- 
tion might prove beneficial, pre- 
vailed on her, after much intreaty, to 
confent to remove to Paris, and pais 
the winter in that capital. ‘The nu- 
merous vifits fhe was expofed to 
tended ftill further to injure her 
health; and the marquis, to obviate 
this inconvenience, reduced the num- 
ber, by confining them to a few par- 
ticular friends. 

A few days after his arrival in 
Paris, a young woman, dreft very 
meanly, aud holding an infant in her 
arms, called on Leopold, and ap- 
peared before him in tears, and with 
every mark of forrow and diftrefs. 
Notwithftanding her wretched attire, 
and haggard appearance, he foon re« 
cognifed hi: fifter Amelia, the un- 
happy vitlim of his wicked advice, 
and the artifices of his abandcned pre- 
ceptor. Sue revealed to him the 
wretchednefs and poverty of Merval, 
and her own coniequent diftreis, which 
compelled her to have recourfe to 
him for rehef from the loweft abyfs 
of mifery. Leopold did every thing 
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to comfort his unfortunate fifter, and 
affured her that he would prevail on 
his father to be reconciled to her, and 
to make fome provifion for the un- 
happy Merval, to whom fhe had been 
married fhortly after their precipitate 
flight. He then took the child from 
his fifter’s arms, and went down with 
it to the apartment in which his pa- 
rents were at that time. ‘Their at- 
tenticn was naturally engaged by fuch 
an object, and they afked Leopold 
feveral queftions refpecting the child 
and its parents. In anfwer to their 
inquiries, Leopold informed them, 
that the mother of the infant was in 
the loweft ebb of mifery, and was 
likely to perith if not {peedily relieved 
by their kind afitance. The hufband 
of the unhappy woman, he faid, was 
at that moment on the bed of fick- 
nefs, and, of courfe, unable to be of 
any fervice to his wife or his child. 
As for her parents, they were dif- 
gofted with her for uniting herielf 
with a man of inferior condition in 
life, and would fpurn her from them 
with contempt, were the to think of 
applying to them for mercy and for- 
givenefs. The marquis and his lady 
were affected by this narrative, and 
the appearance of the child; and 
they both declared, that notwith- 
flanding the indifcretion of the unfor- 
tunate young woman, fhe was en- 
titled to compaffion and relief, be- 
caufe no crime was of fo deep a dye 


as not to be effaced by the tears of ' 


forrow and repentance. After this 
declaration, Leopold contrived to 
prepare their attention to the difco- 
very which he was going to make, 
and, without much preamble, in- 
formed them that Amelia was the 
mother of the child which he had in- 
troduced into their prefence. His 
parents were {truck with horror at this 
unexpected declaration, and refifted, 
for a long time, all his applications 
in favour of Amelia; but being at 
length prevailed vpon by his inceffant 
importunities, their hearts relented, 


and they yielded to Leopold’s peti- 
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tion, to have Amelia brought before 
them, and be again reftored into 
their favour and affeCtions. The un- 
fortunate Amelia was accordingly in- 
troduced, and, after a very affecting 
interview, her forgivenefs was fealed 
by her parents, who felt a fecret joy 
in recovering their loft child. The 
marquis willed her to give up all 
further thoughts of Merval; but 
Amelia would not confent to abandon 
the man who poffeffed her affeStions, 
and had been folemnly united to her 
by the ceremonies of marriage. At 
laft, the marquis began to relent, and 
promifed his daughter to {fatisfy her 
in every refpeét with regard to the 
unhappy Merval. This was the only 
good action that Leopold had hither- 
to performed, and he felt the purg 
and unaffected joy on the occafion, 
which never fails to attend a virtuous 
and meritorious aétion, though his 
heart had net been prepared for fach 
imprefons by the previous inftruc- 
tions of the abandoned Dolcé. That 
villain, who had initiated his pupil 
into the rudiments of every vice, 
when he becatne acquainted with the 
reconciliation of Amelia and her pa- 
rents, which had been accomplifhed 
under the aufpices of Leopold, did 
not fail to ridicule and attack him 
with every fpecies of raillery and 
fatire. You muft be a great fimple- 
ton, faid he, thus to bring forward 
another heir for your father’s pros 
perty, which is immenfe, and might 
probably fall undivided into your 
hands, It is a piece of folly and 
mifconduét, for which I fhall never 
forgive you. The marquis kept his 
word with regard to Merval, and, a 
few days after his reconciliation with 
Amelia, fent a fervant to convey him 
to his chateau. He was found to be 
fo ill, that he was obliged to be cone 
veyed in a litter, the motion of 
which was fo flow, that nicht ap- 
proached before Merval reached the 
marquis’s, Amelia, in the mean 
time, was greatly diftrefied on his 
account; but, fearing to offend her 
Liz 
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father, fhe gave no vifible figns of 
her unealineis. The fervant that had 
been fent for Merval, arrived at 
length, and announced his approach. 
The marquis, touched with com- 
paflion for the unhappy man, went 
out to meet him, and had him con- 
veyed into an apartment. He at- 
tempted to fupplicate the marquis in 
a humble pofture, but the latter 
prevented him, and defired him to 
endeavour to take fome repofe. A- 
melia paid the moft affiduous atten- 
tion to her hafband during his ill- 
nefs, and had the fatisfation, at his 
requeft, to gain the confent of the 
marquis, that the ceremonial of mar- 
riage fhould take place between them 
a fecond time, according to the laws 
of France,«as they exifted at that pe- 
riod. This was 2 meafure neceflary 
to quiet the fcruples of Amelia, and 
to fecure, by that means, fome pro- 
vifion for her child, which otherwife 
might be expofed to the penslties of 
illegitimacy. Merval furvived the 
ceremony only three days, and ex 
pred in the arms of his wife, and in 
the prefence of the marquis, who was 
much affected by his repentance and 
refignation. In order to get rid of 
the melancholy imprefiions which tais 
evert occafioned, Le sopold requetied 
pe: miffion to vifit the abbé, whom he 
had not feen fince the arriva! of Ame- 
lia. He was, mcreovcr, defirous of 
vifiting the unhappy Eleonora, who 
was kept in ftri¢t confinement, under 
the directions of the abbé, fince the 
fatal injury which fhe had received 
from her brother. On his arrival the 
abbé irtormed him, that hi unhappy 
fitter had been for fome time in a 
ftate of mental derangement, that, if 
he was defirous of fecing ar, he 
micht repair to madame Leon’s, 
where: fhe was conf-ed. and that he 
needed not be aiarmed :eip ing dif- 
covery, as madsme Leon was ac- 
guainted with everv circumilance of 
the bafine’s. and wis entirely in his 
interef.  Aiter this declaration, Leo- 
pold fet out for madame Leon’s, who 





received him with a cold and ftudied 
politenefs. He inquired about Eleo- 
nora, and was informed that her fituas 
tion was very deplorable, but that fhe 
had, for a few days paft, fome lucid 
intervals, which ar:nounced fome hopes 
of her recovery. She refufed to per- 
init Leopold to fee his fifter on the 
day of his arrival at her houfe, and 
requefted him to wait till the following 
morning. She then inquired after the 
abbé, and declared that, had the not 
been bound by a folemn oath, fhe 
would reftore Eleonora to her friends, 
= betray both Leopold and his pre- 

eptor, notwithitanding the frienlhhip 
the profeffed for the latter. Leopold 
was alarmed at this confeffion, and 
endeavoured to pacify madame Leon, 
who was more intluenced by the hopes 
of pecuniary reward for her fervices, 
than by any fuggeitions of Leopold; 
and that confideration only kept her 
true to her engagement. ‘The fol- 
jowirg morning Leopold rofe be- 
times, and went down to the apart- 
ment in which he had feen madame 
Leon the day before. The firft ob- 
ject that prefented itfelf was the un- 
fortunate Eleonora, who turned round 
immediately when Leopold entered 
the room. Leopo'd continued te look 
on her without uttering a word; the 
was dreadfully emaciated, and her 
eves continued to flray wildly from. 
one object to another. On fecing 
= opoald fhe uttered a loud fhriek, 

na funk into the arms of madame 
Das, ‘ Save me,’ cried fhe, ‘ from 
that odicus monider; he comes to 
taxe my life, after depriving me of 
my honour; anc his hands are ftained 
with the blood of his father and mo- 
ther.’ She then fell into coavalfions, 
and madame Leon prevailed on Leo- 
peli to depart, declaring that h's un- 
lucky vific had totally diffipated the 
hopes fhe had entertained of his fitter’s 
recovery. Leopold was fo much af- 
fected by this gifts refling {cene, that 
he avoided any further repetition of 
it: he departed juddenty, without 
taking any uotice of madame Leon, 


























and returned to the abbé, and ac- 
quainted him with the afflicting cir- 
cumftances which he had witnefled. 

In the mean time, the marchionefs 
felt herfelf grievoufly depreffed in 
heaith and fpirits, from the events 
that took place in her family: fhe 
grew worfe every day, and after fome 
time was confined to her bed. Ame- 
lia was conftantly with her mother, 
and dedicated all her time and atten- 
tion to the marchionefs and her own 
child. The winter paffed in this 
manner, and the marquis had fome 
hopes that the return of {pring would 
produce a favourable alteration in his 
lady’s health. In this expectation he 
was difappointed; her malady in- 
creafed every day, and, about the 
beginning of March, the breathed her 
laft, difplaying at her death, as fhe 
had during her life, the atmoft piety 
and refignation. Amelia was fenfibly 
afficted by her lofs; but Leopold, 
whofe heart had been hardened by 
his odious principles, felt neither for- 
row nor remorie: he would have 
been glad that both his parents fhould 
have deicended into the grave, in or- 
der thai he might be put in pofleffion 
of an ample fortune, and be furnifhed 
with every means of gratifying his 
guilty paffions. Eleonora had coft 
him a large fum; he was, moreover, 
compelled to purchafe the co-opera- 
tion and the filence of his confede- 
rates; and, under fach circum- 
fiances, he would be overjoyed at the 
idea of becoming his own maiter, and 
the uncontrolled poffeffor of a fortune 
fuitable to his withes. 

About a nonth after the death of 
his mother, Leopold paid a vifit to 
the abbé; and the marquis, with his 
daughter Amelia, fet out for his 
country-feat. When Leopold arrived 
at the abbé’s, he demanded an ac- 
count of his finances, and was imme- 
diately informed by the abbé that he 
had oniy 25 lovis remaining of the 
fum of » hich th: marquis had been 
robbed eopola was rather ttartled 
at fuch. eciacstion, but, dreading 
to break wii his quondam preceptor 
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and affociate in iniquity, he difcovered 
no figns of refentment on the occa- 
fion. He was moreover informed by 
the abbé, that it had been found exe 
pedient to pay madame Leon regue 
larly in advance, confidering the na- 
ture and peculiar difficulty of the taf 
which fhe had engaged to perform. 
She had written to him, that a phy- 
fician of eminence had undertaken to 
reftore Eleonora to her reafon, bat 
had previoufly demanded a fee of 50 
louis, with which propofal the deemed 
it proper for Leopold to clofe. The 
abbé, upon giving this intelligence to 
Leopold, advifed him to difpofe of 
the jewels which he had taken from 
the marquis, in order to raife the fum 
required. Leopold, feeing no other 
refource, repaired to Paris, and fold 
them to a Jew for 100 louis, though 
their real value was more than four 
times that um. He returned imme- 
diately to the abbé with the money, 
but not without fome concern at be~ 
ing accidentally met in Paris by one 
of his father’s fervants. This cire 
cumftance having been immediately 
revealed to the marquis, he fent a 
meflenger to the abbé to inquire into 
the reafon of his fon’s abfence, and 
received for reply, that Leopold had 
never quitted his company during the 
time of his abfence from the chateau. 
This barefaced declaration roufed the 
fufpicions of the marqvis, and he 
continued ever afterward to harbour 
fufpicions both of the abbé and his 
own fon.. He therefore waited pa- 
tiently till fome event might take 
place that fhould furnifh him with 
the means of fecing their characters 
in their truc light. 

In the mean time, madame Leon 
fent a meflenger to Dolcé with the 
information that Eleonora had recoe 
vered her reaiov,, and thougn fhe was 
fti!l in a fiaie of extreme debility, 
yet fhe ard-nily withed to fee Leos~ 
pold once more. Her bretner, think- 
ing that his refufal might caufe a re- 
lapfe into her former fituation, and 
dreading a difcovery from madame 
Leon, thought it proper to comply 
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with Eleonora’s requeft. He accord- 
ingly fet out for madame Leon’s, 
and, notwithftanding the habitual 
hardnefs of his heart, he dreaded no- 
thing more than an interview with his 
injured fifter. When he came into 
her prefence, fhe reproached him in 
gentle terms, and a feebie voice, with 
the miferies his guilty conduct had 
brought upon her, and requefted 
him, as fhe was perfuaded the had 
only a few days to live, to have her 
conveyed to her father’s, that fhe 
might breathe’ her lait in the bofom 
of her family. She promifed the 
molt inviolable fecrecy, and affured 
Leopold, that he had nothing to 
dread from any apprehenfions of a 
difcovery on her part, and that the 
only indulged a natural wifh, with 
which fhe earneftly requefted him to 
comply. Leopold feigned to agree 
to his filter’s propofal, though no- 
thing was further from his intentions ; 
and having confulted madame Leon, 
it was determined between them, 
that the us happy Elconora fhould be 
amufed with his profeilions of com- 
pliance, under the expectation of her 
fpeedy diflolution, which would ex- 
tricate them from any turther em- 
barraffment refpecting her. This 
plan feemed to ielieve Leopold from 
the ftate of anxiety and appreheniion 
under which he laboured; but ma- 
dame Leon had ancther detign in 
contemplation, She reafoned like 
other perfidious perfons of her merce- 
nary difpofition, and became fpeedily 
convinced that a difcovery mizht 
prove more profitable to her than 
fecrecy in a matter that concerned 
a perfon of fuch rank and- infu- 
ence as the marquis de Circé. Ac- 
cordingly, on the followiny morning 
the difpatched a mefferger with or- 
ders to-convey the intelligence to the 
margq'is ; but | eopoid, tufpeting her 
defigrs, contrived to meet the mef- 
fenger on the road, and, by thrcats, 
to draw from him the ovject of his 
mifiion. Seeing that fuch a difco- 
very would prove his ruin, he inhu- 
manly murdered the unhappy meiien- 





ger, and, by that horrid action, pres 
vented for the prefent the natural 
confequences of his enormous crimes. 
The unhappy Eleonora did not long 
furvive the interview fhe had with 
Leopold, and was buried, by the di- 
rection of Dolcé, under a feigned 
name, in the church-yard of the vil- 
lage in which madame Leon refided. 
Though Leopold had hitherto 
efcaped dete€tion, the marquis did 
not fail to view with concern his fre- 
quent vifits to the abbé, and to per 
ceive that, under the cloak of out- 
ward difcretion, his fon was fecretly 
indulging himfelf in vitious and cri- 
minal exceffes. A circumftance took 
place after his return from the abbé, 
which revealed to the marquis the 
iniquity and depravity of his aban- 
doned fon. A Jew made his appear 
ance at the chateau, and offered a 
colleétion of jewels for fale; and the 
marquis, prompted by curiofity more 
than by the delire of purchafing, or- 
dered the Jew into his prefence. On 
his appearance, the marquis imme- 
diately recognized the articles, which 
were the fame that had been ftolen 
from him fome time before. Upon 
quettioning the Jew refpecting the man- 
ner in which he had become pofleffed 
of the jewels, he replied that he had 
purchaied them from a young man of 
fathion ; and, from the defcription he 
gave of the perfon, the marquis was 
convinced that it was no other than 
his own fon. Leopold was immedi- 
ately fummoned, and confronted with 
the Jew, who afferted that he was the 
perion trom whom he had purchafed 
the articles in queftion. The charge 
was denied by Leopold with equal 
vehemence ; but the marquis, recol- 
lecting that one of his fervants had 
fecn Leopold in Paris at the time and 


in the place which the Jew men-_ 


tioned, had him immediately brought 
b:fore him. His tettimony fully con- 
firmed the affertions of the Jew, and 
the marquis, having paid him the 
money which Lecpold had received 
for the jewels, ordered him to depart 
immediately. You fee, fir (faid the 
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marquis, turning to Leopold), that 
your guilt is e!.ablifhed beyond doubt. 
Unhappy father that fam! But what 
attonifhes me molt is, that I perccive 
your preceptor mult have bec the 
accomplice of your crimes, Ai theie 
words Amelia burft into tears, and 
affared her father tha: Duké was a 
villain of the deepefi dye; that he 
had provided her with the books that 
firft induced her to fwerve from the 
path of duty and of virtue, and that 
he had taken every opportunity of 
teftiiying his pafion for her without 
comiag toa formal declaration. The 
marquis, perceiving his fufpicions to 
be ftrengtnened by the teflimony of 
Amelia, ordered a fervant to go in 
quet of Dolce, and convey him to 
the chateau without giving him any 
information of the motives that jn- 
duced him to have him brought into 
his prefence. HH. then reproached 
Leopold in the bittereft terms with 
his infamous conduét,.and with being 
the caufe of the ruin of a refpedctable 
oid domeftic, who kad been many 
years in his fervice. He faid that 
his mother was happy in her fate, to 
have clofed her days before fhe had 
an opportunity of being acquainted 
with the villainy of her fon. It was 
his fare to have the painful tafk of 
witcetling his guilty proceedings, and 
it would be his duty to punifh him as 
he juitly deferved. While they were 
thus engaged, the abbé made his ap- 
pearance at the chateau, end was 
ufhered into the apartment in which 
the marquis and his fon awaited his 
arrival. ‘lhe marquis called up his 
chaolain and a fervant into the room 
before he began the difcuflion of the 
bufinefs, and then had the doors carc- 
fully ‘clofed. ‘The abbé was ftruck 
with his folemnity. and caft an ex 

preffive glance at Leopold, whofe at- 
tention was too ltrongly engaged to 
no ‘ce the motions <f his preceptor. 
The marquis then aflured Dolcé that 
he was fuily acquaaied with ais vil- 
Jainy aud the bla-knef> of his heart ; 
that he had the cleareft teftimonies of 
his crimes, and that he fiould be im- 
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mediately delivered over into the 
hands of juitice, and fuffer the pu- 
niihment juilly due to his bate and 
crimival proceedings. The abbé, 
perceiving how matters were likely 
to terminate, refumed his ufual ef- 
frontery, and, thinking his fate in- 
evitable, made a full confeflion of his 
crimes and thofe of his pupil, and of 
the caufe which produced fo dread ful 
a feries of the moft odious and dif- 
guiting enormities. Atheifm he ac- 
kuowledged to be the fource of all his 
crimes. and that by inculcativg the 
fame doctrine on the youthful mind of 
his pupil, he had prepared him for 
the commiflion of every atrocity that 
difgraces human nature. He then 
acquainted the marquis with every 
criminal preceeding in which he had 
engaged with Leopold, adding the 
civcumftance of the murder of the 
meflenger that was fent by the un- 
happy Eleonora to convey the tidings 
of her mifery to her father. ‘Thus, 
{aid he, | have made a fincere avowal 
of my guilt and bafenefs, but do not 
imagine you fhall have the fatisfaction 
of my punifhment; one crime more 
thall crown my atchievements, and 
amply atone for every former act of 
wickednefs. On concluding thefe 
words, he plunged a dagger into his 
bofom, and dropt lifelefs at the feet 
of the marquis de Circé. The vio- 
lence of his action aftonifhed every 
one prefent ; the marquis was ftruck 
dumb with amazement, and looked 
around him without uttering a word, 
At length, he addrefled himfelf to 
the chaplain: ~What ought I to do, 
faid he, with the deteflable monfter 
that owes his exiftence to me? Alas! 
I hive cherifhed a ferpent in my bo- 
fom, that has imbittered the ciofe of 
my unhappy days. What punith. 
ment can be too fevere for him? Un- 
happy Eleonora! thy murderer muft 
atone for thy unmerited fate. Your 
wildom will determiae, replied the 
venerable ecclefiaftic, what conduét 
you ought to adopt with regard to 
this unhappy youth ; but before you 
give way to your juit refentm_nt, the 
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formalities of jaftice muft be gone 
through. The body of the impious 
D.! € mult be removed from hence, 
and <ifpoied of ac.ordng to the 
forms of the law; and as tor the reft, 
3f § may be permit’d to give my 
advice, | would recommend to you 
to bury in oblivion the memory ot 
this dreadful britory, It is a cruel 
circum“ance, tat the continual re- 
collection of your troubles thould de- 
dtroy the comiort of your declining 
days, whicn you deterved io pafs with 
eafe and hape neis in tee boiom of 
your family. ‘ihe marquis feemed 
to approve of tne countel of the 
worthy ecclefiailic, but having fome 
apprehenfions of Leopo!d’s conduct, 
he gave him flriét orders not to ftir 
from the chateau. That guilty and 
unfortunate youth, being ftruck by 
the wretched end of his preceptor, 
began to open his eyes with refpect to 
the enormity of his crimes, and io 
feel a degree of remorfe and repeni- 
ance which he was an utter ftranger 
to before that time. The virient 
ftruggles of confcientious guilt had 
fach an effe& on his fpirits. that he 
was taken dangeroufly ill. The na- 
tural tendernefs of his father was 
awakened on this occafion, and Lco- 
peld, who fo hi tle merited fuch kind 
treatment at h’s hands, experienced 
the utmolt affiduity and attention dur- 
ing his illnefs. The marquis was 
conitan'ly at his bedfide, and with 
his own hands prefented the medicines 
that were deemed proper for his fon 


in every ftage of his illnefs. Amelia 
was equally attestive with her father, 
and the moft dutiful and aifeCtonate 
fon never received greater proofs of 
tendernefs and attachment than the 
guilty Leopold, who was the caufe of 
all the misfortunes of his family. 
After a painful courfe of ficknefs, 
which was attended with a continual 
delirium, Leopold was declared to 
be out of danger, and the marquis 
manifefted the utmott joy and fatif- 
faction on the occafion. He made 
prefents to the fervants, gave a fete 
to the inhabitants of the vilege, and 
afflured Leopoid thai nis crimes wer 

forgotten, and that he was tu!ly re- 
inftated in his affections. The recol- 
lection of his atroc‘ous conduct, ret- 
withitanding the indulgence oi his 
father, made deep impredion on the 
mind of Leopold, and he ferioufly 
thought of burying himfelf in a mo- 
naite:y. in order to dedicate tue re- 
mainder of his life to prayer and pe- 
nitence. He corfulted his father’s 
cha; lain on this occafion; but the 
worthy eccleiiaftic was of a different 
Opinion, and advifed him to pafs his 
time with his father, and endeavour 
by his afliduity and good conduc to 
atone for his former errors, and ad- 
minifter comfort to him in his de- 
clining days. Leopoli proznifed to 
comply, and by his fubfequent good 
behaviour gave the marquis no reafoa 
to fufpect the fincerity of his repent- 
ance. 


METHOD OF PREVENTING IRON AND STEEL FROM RUSTING. 


C. CONTE!’ has found out a me- 
thod of preventing the oxidation of 
iron and tee], or, to {peak in language 
more generally underftood, to prevent 
ironand fiecl from rufting. ‘This me- 
thud confifts in mixing with fat oil 
varnith a half, at leaft, or rather four- 
fifths, of well reétified fpirit of tur- 
pentine. This varnith is applied 
fliclhtly, and in an equal manner, by 
mcans of a fponge; after which the 
article is fuffered to dry in a place 
fhciicred from duit, Articles varnifh- 


ed in this manner, it is faid, will re- 
tain their metallic briliancy, and ne- 
ver contra&t any fpots of rult. This 
varnith may be applied alio to copper, 
of which it preferves the polifh, and 
brightens the colour. It may be em- 
ployed in particular, with advantage, 
for preierving trom alterat.on philofo- 
phical inftruments, which, in the courfe 
of experiments, are brougit into coa- 
tact with water, and by thofe means 
are liable t» loie their {plendour, and 
to become tarnifhed, 
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Hints as to the ADVANTAGES of OLD PAsTURES, and on the 
Conversion of Grass Lanp into TILLAGE. 


[From Effays on Mifcellaneous Subjects, by Sir John Sinclair, Bart. ] 


HAVING correfponded with fome 
intelligent proprictors, and praétical 
farmers, on the important queftion 
recommended by the Board of Agri- 
culture to the attention of the public, 
namely, * The Propriety of convert- 
ing Pafture Land into Tillage,’ I have 
thought it a duty incumbent upon me, 
as a member of the board, and a well- 
prilher to the improvement of the 
country, to communicate the refult 
of that correfpondence, as feveral of 
the obfervations tranfmitted to me on 
that fubject feemed to be of confider- 
able importance. 


Advantages of old Paftures. 


Before, however, the propriety of 
ploughing up old paftures is difcuffed, 
it may be proper, in the firft place, 
to point out fome of the moit im- 
portant advantages to be derived from 
them. 

1. The firft 2dvantage contended 
for is, that old-paftures anfwer better 
for making butter and cheefe than ar- 
tificial graffes, and the idea is proba- 
bly well founded. All feeds, parti- 
cularly clovers, give the milk a ftrong 
tafte, and although the quantity may 
be as great, or even greater, yet the 
quality is always worfe; it will cat 
up lefs cream in proportion, the but- 
ter is lefs firm and waxy, and it will 
not keep fo well. The cheefe alfo is 
confiderably inferior. 

2. It is next afferted, that old paf- 
tures are better calculated for feeding 
cattle and fheep; but this can only be 
admitted with certain qualifications. 
In the opinion of that refpectable 
farmer, Mr. Culley (who has had fifty 
years experience in the grazing line) 
* artificial graffes, fuited to the differ- 
ent foils, wili be found to anfwer bet- 
ter than old grafs, for feeding cattle, 
ewes, and lambs, during the begin- 


ning, and for the greater part of the 





fummer ; and even during the autumn, 
artificial graffes will feed ewes and 
lambs better than old grafs ; whereas, 
on the other hand, fogs (or after- 
maths, .as they are called in the 
fouchern parts of England) from old 
grafs, will certainly teed cattle better 
in the autumn, the richnefs, luxuri- 
ance, and ftrength of fuch herbage, 
being betrer calculated for their con- 
ftitutions.’ It is believed, indeed, 
that it is hardly poffibie to fatten a 
large ox, to any. degree of perfetion, 
on herbage alone, without fuch paf- 
tures. 

3. It is further contended, that the 
hay made from old grafs, though not 
fo bulky, yet is of a better quality, 
and will keep longer in a good condi- 
tion than hay made from artificial 
grafles, particularly from a mixture 
of clover and rye-grafs. 


Defeription of the Lands that ought to be 
hept perpetually in Grafs. 

As old paftures are attended with 
fuch peculiar advantages, it is defira- 
ble to know, what defcription of land 
ought to be kept perpetually in grafs. 
It is certain that there are many old 
grazing paftures, which can afford to 
pay a confiderabie permanent rent in 
grafs, even at a diltance from any po- 
pulous town, the value of which might 
be reduced if fubjeéted to the plough. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Culley, that 
foft heavy loams, with a clayey or 
marly bottom or fubftratum, are uni- 
verfally injured by ploughing. Water- 
meadows alfo fhould never be plough- 
ed, as they furnifh fo large and va 


uable a produce in fpring, in fum- 


mer, and in autumn, without any 
other help than water, while the ma- 
nure made from that produce goes to 
enrich the reit of the farm. 

With thefé exceptions, and that of 
land apt to be overflowed, there is 
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every reafon to believe, that old paf- 

tures may occafionally be converted, 

with public advantage and private be- 

nefit, into arable land. 

Obfacles to the Converfion of old Paf- 
tures into Tillage. 

Before, however, the converfion of 
old paftures into tillage is recom- 
mended, it is right to confider, what 
are the obftacles which may fland in 
the way of fuch converfion ; for, un- 
lefs they are removed, any recom- 
mendation to that effect would be ufe- 
lefs. ‘Thefe obftacles are, 1, Tithes ; 
and, 2, The reftrictions of the land- 
lord. 

In regard to tithes, while they con- 
tinue undefined, they operate, in a 
peculiar manner, againit the conver- 
fion of old grafs lands into tillage, by 
depriving both the Jandiord and te- 
nant of fo large a proportion of the 


profit to be derived from it; and as | 


there is every reafon to believe, that 
a very confiderable extent of land in 
England is kept perpetually in grafs, 
in order to avoid the payment of tithes 
in kind, is it not a moft unfortunate 
circumftance, that fome means are not 
thought of for commuting, oa equita- 
ble terms, a right that operates in- 
jurioufly to the agricultural intereits of 
the country ? 

As to the reftri€tions of the land- 
lord, they are often neceffary for tne 
protection of his property. But, in 
the courfe of the inquiry, it will pro- 
bably be in the power of the board to 
point out the conditions under which 
old paftures may be ploughed up, not 
only without detriment, but with ad- 
vantage to the landlord, and to the 
public. 

Preparation of the Soil. 

The preparation for the tillage crops 
may be confidered under three heads: 
1, Draining; 2, Paring and bura- 
ing; and, 3, Manuring. 

in regard to draining, it fhould be 
done effectually before the land is at- 
tempted to be ploughed; for very 
poflibly it may have been kept in paf- 
ture on account of its wetnefs. 


As to poring and burning, itis cer- 
tainly a ufeful practice where old grafs 
lands are broken up, for it di ftroys 
numberlcfs eggs and larve of infedis, 
which ave extremely injurious to the 
fucceeding crops, and it alrnoft infures 
the tenant from any damaze he is 
otherwife likely to fuftain froma wire. 
worms, grubs, &c. Indeed where 
the land is rough, with furze bufhes, 
brambles, ant hills, ftrong heath, &c. 
it.is hardly to be difpenied with. If 
the laad is fo fmooth and friable that 
paring and burning is net neceffary, 
the beft plan to adopt is, to double 
ploug it, by means of two ploughs 
following each other, the fir!) plough 
taking off a thin furface of about three 
inches, and the fecond going deeper 
in the fame place; both furrows not 
to exceed fixinches. Mr. Ducket’s 
fkim coulter does the work at one 
operation. This plan is certainly the 
beit to purfue where paring and burn- 
ing, from prejudice or ary other cir- 
cunftance, will not be permitted. 

As to manuring, if the land is not 
to be pared and burnt, lime might be 
{pread on the furface, fome time be- 
fore ploughing, in order to deftroy 
grubs and infeéts; but old pafture 
lands are in general rich enough to be 
abundanily produftive, without dung, 
until they are abour to be laid down 
into permanent paiture. 

Cour): of Crops. 

The rotation of crops muft depend 
upon the nature of the foil, and the 
manner in which it is prepared for 
cultivation. ' 

If the land is pared and burnt early 
in the feafon, turnips is the beit arti- 
cle that can be fown ; and it is found 
by experience, that turnips thus raifed 
will go further in feeding cattle or 
fheep than any other. if it is late in 
the feafon before the land is burnt, 
cole or cabbage may be adopted: if 
the land is broken up without being 
pared or burned, eariy oats will be 
found the moft profitable crop, being 
fo extremely productive on all freth 
clean ground. Mr. Culley fates, 
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that there are various forts of early 
oats, fuited for the different foils: for 
inliance, on rich leys of ftrong loam, 
Polith oats ought to be preferred, of 
which that fort called Church’s oats, 
is by far the beft variety. On lighter 
foils, the Dutch, or Friezeland oat 
has been found to anfwer beit: but, 
on the whole, on loamy ‘oils, no fpe- 
cies has been found comparable to the 
potatoe cat, fo called from its havicg 
been accidentally fourd in a field of 
potatoes, in one of the northern coun- 
ties. In regard to the iucceeding 
courfe, on dry foils, turnips, potatoes, 
and clover, ought to be the prevail- 
ing green crops ; on mixed ioi.s, beans 
may be added ; and when the mixture 
inclines to heavinefs, cabbages. Tae 
following rotation is particularly re- 
commended, on a lightith foil, by fir 
Alexander Ramfay ; namely, 1, Oats; 
2, Turnips, with dung and lime; 3, 
Barley, with feeds; 4, Clover; 5, 
Wheat; 6, Turnips; 7, Barley and 
grafs feeds; and then to remain in 
pafture. This intelligent and refpect- 
able farmer is decidedly of opinion, 
that a complete rotation of feven years 
is to be preferred to any fhorier tern. 
The farmer is thus enabled to profit 
by his labour, and thoroughly to pal- 
verize and reduce the foil. It may 
then be laid down in a hafbandman- 
iike manner, enriched, and not exe 
haufted, and likely to produce both 
hay and paiture in abundance and per- 
fection. 

Management during ihe Rotation. 

When land of a light gaality is laid 
down with turnips, thecp thould be 
folded onthem. If tle ijand is flrong, 
or wet, the green crops grown thereon 
ought to be drawn, and fed in fome 
adjoining grafs field, or in fheds. If 
the land is in very high heaith and 
condition, fome farmers would be in- 
clined to cart off half the turnips, and 
to eat the reft on the ground, though 
this is not a plan to be univerially re- 
commended. 

In regard to manuring, it may be 
proper to obferve, that the dung and 
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lime ought to be applied to the tur 
nips, or other green crop, but never 
to the different forts of grain. 
Mode of laying down to Grafs. 
Grafs feeds in general fhould be 
fown with the barley, or the crop 
facceeding turnips, or any other green 
crop that may be preferred: the guan- 
tity Of grafs feeds muft be governed 
by the itate and quality of the foil. 
Old tidage land requires, in addixion 
to the clover, three pecks, or one 
bufhel of rye-grafs feed per acre; 
whereas new-ploughed lands may do 
with half that quantity, or even lefs. 
Heavy lands, if they are to be broken 
up again in oné or two years, require 
from io lbs. to even 2olbs. of red 
clover, beiide a bufhel of the belt or 
Pacey rye-grafs; for the feeds are 
very apt to mifs on fuch foils, except’ 
in very favourable growing feafons,: 
but if fuch lands are to retain in 
graf, from 4 lbs. to 6lbs. of marle- 
grafs or perennial red clover, and 
4 lbs. to 5 lbs. of white, with as much 
yellow or hop clover, and a bufel of 
the beit rye-grafs, will be neceflary. 
lf any doubt is entertained regarding 
the marle-grafs, from 4 lbs. or 5 lbs. 
of couamon red clover may be uied ia 
its itead. All dry foils may have from 
2 lbs. to 41bs. of hop or yellow clo- 
ver feed per acre, in addition to the 
white clover feed, and the perennial 
red clover, or marle-grafs already 
mentioned. The following plan is 
recommended by Mr. Bridge (a re- 
{pectable farmer in Dorfetihire) for 
laying down land for permanent paf- 
ture; namely, to fow from 6 Ibs. to 
7 Ibs. of white clover; ditto, either 
of marle-grafs or of common red clo-~ 
er; ditto, of hop clover; and sve 
bufkel of the beit Devonthire rye- 
grafs, which refembles much the Pacey 
rye-grafs. By this means, there is a 
perpetual feed for five or fix years. 
The hop, clover, and rye-grafs flourifh 
early in the fpring ; the marle-grafs 
is in perfection in July, when the 
other goes off; and the white clover 
is in perfeétion in Auguit, and con- 
Kkz 
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‘tinues during the remainder of the 
feafon. In fome meadows of very rich 
foil, perhaps lucerne ought to he pre- 
ferred, and it would be of infinite im- 
portance to have it afcertained, to what 
extent that culture could be carried. 

As to providing the feed, much 
mutt depend upon the charaéter of the 
tenant, who may often be intrulted 
with that charge; but if he is too 
fond of the plough, it is the fafelt 
plan for the landlord to provide the 
feeds, as it muft be for his interelt to 
procure the beft that can be perchafed, 
to prevent any neceflity, from the un- 
produttive ftate of the grafs, to have 
again recourfe to tillage. 


Increafe of Rent. 

It is evident that any tenant would 
be willing and able to give an increafe 
of rent for the liberty of ploughing up 
old paflures. What the addition ought 
to be, muft be governed by the fitua- 
tion, the quality of the land, the price 
of grain, and other circumftances. In 
Scotland, double rent and upward is 
not unufual on a leafe of four years. 
The earl of Rofebery lately let about 
300 Scotch acres of old pafture at 
that rate, fome part of which produce 
$1]. per annum*. Ithad been paftured, 
however, for more than fixteen years, 
and was fituate within eight miles of 
Edinburgh. ‘The highrent, payable 
for fuch lands in Scotland, may be at- 
tributed to the following circum- 
ftances : 

1. That land fit for tillage ‘is lefs 
abundant in the northern part of the 
ifland thanin England. 2. That old 
paftures are peculiarly well calculated 
for producing oats, the general food of 
the pecple +. 3. That fuch lands are 
in general fo rich as to require but 
litle manure, confequently the ma- 
nure arifing from the crops they pro- 
duce may, in a great meafure, be de 
voted to the improvement of the reft 
of the farm. 4. That the tenants in 


Scotland are not fubjeéted to the pay- 
ment of tithes, nor of poor-rates, or 
other taxes. And, laftly, that chere 
is either a greater {pirit of f{peculation 
among the Scotch farmers, or that 
they are contented with lefs profit than 
the Englith. 


Condition under which the Liberty of 
Ploughing may be granted. 

But the increafe of rent is not the 
only particular that a landlord has to 
take under his confideration when he 
grants the Jiberty of ploughing up old 
paitures. Unlefs care istaken, when 
they are broken up, that it is done 
under a proper fyftem of manage- 
ment, the execution of which is en- 
forced by the ftrifteft regulations, the 
real value of the property may be 
materially injured. ‘The conditions, 
therefore, that ought to be ftipulated 
by the landlord, is certainly not the 
leaft important branch of this inquiry. 

In confidering the general nature 
of the conditions that ought to be re- 
quired, I have derived much benefit 
from perufing the articles which were 
obligingly communicated to me, by 
the earl of Rofebery, and, according 
to which, that noble lord, in January 
1808, let a confiderable tract of old 
pafture land, part of the eftate of 
Dalmeny, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. 

Art. 1. By this article the fields 
were to be fet up to audtion, and the 
higheft bidder was to find fecurity to 
fulfil the terms he had agreed to. 

Art. 2. The grounds were let for 
four years. Firlt crop, cats; fecond 
crop, turnips or other green crop; if 
a naked fallow, four ploughings ; 
third crop, éarley and grafs feeds, with 
two or three ploughings ; and, fourth 
crop, say; prohibiuing wheat, hemp, 
flax, &c. under the penalty of 101 
per acre of additional rent. 

Art. 3. The tenant to plough the 
land properly, to hoe and weed it, &c. 


* Equal to 6) 8s per Englithacre. In many inftances old patlure land would fetch 
in Scotiand fiom 81 to even rol per Englith acre. 


f lt app-ars from the corn tables, that wheat is almoft always cheaper in Scotland 


than in England, and cats the reverie. 
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to fow with the third crop at leaft one 
bufhel and a quarter, or one Scotch 
firlot, of rye-grafs, 12lbs. or 14 lbs. 
good red clover feed, and 4 Ibs. white 
clover, and fufliciently to harrow, 


ftone, and roll the fame, entirely at_ 


his own expenfe. 

Art. 4. The tenant to have liberty 
to cut and carry away the foggage, 
or fecond crop of grafs, ifs the fourth, 
or laft year, but not to pafture the 
fame *, and to remove every article 
belonging to him on or before the 1ft 
of November 1804. 

Ar. 5. The tenant to preferve the 
gates and fences, to keep the ditches, 
&c. clear and open, and to leave them 
in good condition at his removal, and, 
if neglected, the fame to be done by 
the Jandlord, at the tenant’s expenfe. 

Art. 6. The tenant who fhall be 
preferred, to fign a proper deed or 
inftrument, with a fufficient furety, 
fpecifying the terms agreed upon. 

Art. 7. Accommodation given to 
the tenant to ftack and threih the crop, 
under certain obligations, that he fhall 
keep the barn and corn-yard in re- 
pair. 

Art. 8. An arbiter appointed to 
determine all differences: the expenfe 
attending any difpute to be paid by 
the perfon againft whom judgment 
fhall be given. 

Art. g. Tenants to remove, with- 
out the neceflity of previous notice, 
under certain penalties. 

Art. 10. i referved to the 
landlord, or to perfons he may ap- 
point, to infpeét the fields from time 
to time, alfo to work coal and lime- 
ftone, and other ftones or gravel, to 
fink or dig pits, to make roads, and 
to do every thing neceflary for carry- 
ing on {uch works (allowing to the 
tenant the yearly value of the ground 
thus taken up, or rendered ufelefs) 
alfo referving the power of carrying 
off wood and underwood, paying the 
damages arifing therefrom. 

It is evident, that, under fuch pru- 


e6r 


dent conditions as thefe, if properly 
enforced, the moft cautious landlord 
may fuffer old paiture lands to be con- 
verted into tillage, without any ma- 
terial rik of his property being there- 
by injured. 


On the Propriety of laying down fome of 
the Tillage Land into Grafs. 

Wherever circumftances will admit 
of it, the landlord will find it for his 
intereft to lay down the fame quan- 
tity of old arable land into pafiure that 
is broken up from paiture and render- 
ed arable, by which change the farm 
will, on the whole, be much improv- 
ed, and confequently it is for the ad- 
yantage of the landlord to confent :o 
the alteration. It is, at the fame 
time, in the opinion of one of our’ 
inoit intelligent farmers, (fir Alexan- 
der Ramfay) one of the moft difficult 
operations in hufbandry, to lay down 
old tillage land that has been for years 
under a ploughing fyftem (as under 
fallow, wheat, beans, &c.) into per- 
manent grafs. One rotation will not @ 
be fuificient to produce good pafture; ’ 
it may be found neceflary to have two 
complete rounds of management, dif- 
ferent from what the land has been 
accultomed to; as, 1, Turnips, cab- 
bages, or fummer fallow. 2. Barley, 
with 12 lbs. of clover and 3 bufhel 
of rye-grafs to each acre. 3 and 4. 
Clover, to ftand two years. 5. The 
clover to be broke up for drilled beans 
or peas, according as the land is heavy 
or light. 6. Turnips, with manure. 
And, 7, barley, with fuch grafs feeds 
as are fit for permatent pafture. 
When the field has gone through thefe 
rotations, and in the courfe of them 
has been twice manured, it can hardly 
fail to produce good patture, more 
efpecially if care be taken the firft 
year to feed it off with theep. 


On the greater Produivenefs of Arable 
compared to Pafture Lands. 
Having thus fhortly ftated the man- 


® This reftristion was intended for the prefervation of young fences ; but, where the 
fields are completely fencible, lord Rofebery prefers obliging the tenant to patture the 


fecond crop of clover. 
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ner in which old pafture lands may be 
converted into tillage, it may be pro- 
per briefly to explain how inuch the 
public is interefted in fuch a conver- 
fion, in confequence of tlie much 
greater quantity of food for maa, that 
is produced by land in tillage. Ac- 
cording to archdeacon He‘lep’s com- 
parative ftatement lately publith2d, 
the weight of food from an acre of 
arable, on the average of three years, 
a fallow year being included, is nine 
and a half times greater than from an 
acre of feeding ftock; and, according 
to the calculations of a very intelligent 
correfpondent of the board, the Rev. 
Dr. Walker, of Cellington, a Scotch 
acre of land in patture, fed with theep, 
produces ouly 120 Ibs. weight of meat; 
whcreas the fameland will yield :,280 
Ibs. weight of oatmeal, or above ten 
times as much in weight *. ‘This is 
fo important a circu:itance, in a pub- 
lic point of view, that it merits oo 
cular attention, as it tends to pro 
that where one million of peopie an 
be maintained by paiturage, ieveral 
millions may be maintained by tillage, 
and without any additional extent of 
ground for working horfes, cattle, &c. 
if the land be cultivated by the {pade. 





Conelufiox . 

On the whole, though it may not 
be advifable to recommend the plougi- 
ing up of v ry rich old paftures, or 
waier meadows, or land apt to be 
overflowed, yet, with thele excep- 
tious, there is every reaion to believe, 
that other forts of grafs lands may be 
rendered much more productive, by 
being occafionally converted into til- 
lage ; and for that purpofe it is de- 
firable, that the converfion of fuch 
lands fhould be promoted as much as 
poilible ; by removing the obttacles 
to fuch converfica ;--by enforcing the 
neceflity of commuting tithes, with- 
out which no confiderable tract of old 
patture can be broken up ;—by point- 
ing out to jandlords the conditions un- 
der which they may agree to fuch 4 
plan, not only without detriment to 
the real value of their property, but 
alfu yielding a moft important addi- 
tion to their income ;—and, above 
» all, by explaining to parliament, and 
to the public, that the meafure above 
recommended is one which may effec- 
tually tend to prevent future fcarci- 
ties ; and to render this country inde- 
pendent of foreign nations, in the im- 
portant article of provifions. 


* If cultivated in whole, or in part, with potatoes, the difference wonld be ftill 
greater. At the fame time it is to be ob{erved, that grain will not go fo far as meat in 
the maintenance ef man, The proportional difference between the two has not yet been 


afcertained. 


ACCOUNT 


OF THE INHABITANTS OF CEYLON. 


Continued from Page 190. 


THE drefs of the poorer forts of 
the Cinglefe in a particular manner 
befpeaks their indolence and wretched- 
nefs, It confitts merely of a piece of 
coarfe cloth wrapped round their loins, 
and covering their thighs, or fre- 
quently only the parts w hich decency 
resuires to be conceaicd. Their hicr 
is either tied up in a bunch on the 
crown of the head, or cropped quite 
clofe, which ts the ufual cuftom among 
the lower erders of the peafants. The 
women wear their ha‘r tied up in the 
fame way, or fait:ned with tortoife- 
fhell combs. Vheir drefs conf 
a piece of cloth wrapyed round the 





waift, and reaching down to their 
ancles; among the very pooreli clafs 
it does not reach below the knee. 
They wear alfo a fhort jacket which 
ufually covers the bofom and fhoulders, 
leaving the middle of the back bare ; 
the bofom is alfo frequently expofed. 
‘This clais of women are employed to 
o all manner of fervile work, and 
to bring the fruits and vegetables to 
market. 

But although the poorer Cing!s!e 
ufe no more clothing than a very {mail 
attention to decency obi gesthem, the 
farerior ranks are far from bei: ig 
gardcie’s of drefs. The men ot the 
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better fort ufually wear a piece of ca- 
lico wrapped round their waifts, and 
either ailowed to hang loofe down to 
their ancles, or drawa together be- 
tween the legs in the form of wide 
trowfers. © The body is covered by a 
jacket with fleeves, which unites the 
appearance of a fuirt and waiftcoat, 
and is betioned at the neck and wriits. 
The buttons are the articles on which 
the magnificence of this piece of drefs 
is fuppofed particularly to depend, 
and no expence is fpared to have tltem 
as fplendid as pofiible. A great num-~ 
ber of buttons are ufed, and they are 
either of filver, gold, or precious 
ftones. Enormous earrings are ano- 
_ ther piece of finery in which the Cey- 
lonefe cope with their neighbours the 
Malabars. In order to prepare the 
ear for thefe unwieldy rings, which 
often hang down to the fhoulders, 
pieces of wocd are employed to keep 
open and widen the orifice which is 
made for the purpofe in their infancy. 
As the climate hardly requires any 
coveriag, the thoulders and body are 
olten left completely bare. On thei 
heads they wear caps of various 
thapes, and others of them coloured 
handkerchiefs, according as fancy 
difates, or the rules of their cait pre- 
fcribe. The drefs of the higher ranks 
of women is fimilar to that worn by 
the black Poriuguefe ladies. The 
young Cinglefe women of rank drefs 
by no means inelegantly, and neither 
their appearance nor manner are dif- 
agreeable. They are frequently raet 
at the parties of the Dutch, who are 
much more partial to their company 
than the Englith. 

The Cinglefe are ingenious and 
expert artificers, and difplay paiticu- 
lar dexterity in gold, filver, and car- 
penters’ work, In this laft branch, 
they have already made great pro- 
ficiency fince the arrival of the Eng- 
lih, ‘Their implements are very few, 
and fimple in the confiruction; the 
mode of ufing them is readily ac- 
quired, and the toes are occafionally 
employed as well as the fingers. They 
have none of that ponderous machi- 
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nery which is employed to facilitate 
the vait manufattures of the Euro 
peans; their implements are eafily 
trarfported, and as eafily fet to work, 
Wien a {mith is called for, he carries 
along with him his bellows, anvil, 
hammer, files, and all his other ap- 
paratus, and fets himfelf to work on 
the {pot in a few minutes, The num- 
ber of perfons who are employed in 
all forts of handicraft work, renders 
furniture, and other articles of that 
defcription, both good and cheap. 

Toe Cinglete fupply our garrifons 
plentifully with beef, fowls, eggs, 
and other articles of the faine fort, at 
a very moderate rate, as they feldom 
make ufe of them for their own con- 
fumption : beef in particular they ne- 
ver talle, as the cow is an object of 
their worfhip. A few of them, pare 
ticularly thofe moft converfant with 
Europeans, venture to drink arrack ; 
and all ranks ufe toddy, as well for 
medicine as for the fake of the liquor 
itfelf. The veffels which they em- 
ploy to hold the juice of the palmyra 
and cocoa-tree, is a rind of the betel- 
tree, which forms a coating over the 
leaves ; in colour and texture it re- 
fembles bleached fheep-fkin, and is 
fully as ftrong, and much better adapt- 
ed for retaining liquor. 

As the Cinglefe live under the pro- 
tection of the Britih government, 
they are alfo fubjected to our laws 
and forms of adminiltering juttices 
except in a very few points, in which 
their ancient cuftoms, as they do, not 
materially interfere with our modes, 
are permitted to be retained. The 
fame laws of inheritance remain in 
force among all the Ceylonefe: the 
lands defcend to the eldeft fon, if the 
father makes no will; but a certain 
proporiion of the property muft al- 
ways go to the maintenance of the 
widow and the younger children. 

‘The Ciagiefe under our dominion 
are governed by their native magif« 
trates, only the fupreme controlitng 
power always refides in the fervants. 
of our government. All our poffef- 


fions on the ifland are divided into 
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corles and diftrifts, the fubordinate 
fuperintendence of which is given to 
the Moodeliers, or native magiftrates, 
who are always chofen from among 
the clafs of the nobles ftyled Hondrews 
and Mahondrews. Thefe magiftrates 
fuperintend both the country parts and 
the villages, and exercife a power 
fimilar to our country and city ma- 
giftrates in Great Britain. It is the 
bufinefs of the Moodeliers to affitt in 
collecting the revenues, fettling the 
proportion of the taxes and contribu- 
tions, aflembling the peafants for go- 
vernment fervice, procuring provifions 
and other fupplies to the different gar- 
rifons when required, providing coolies 
for conveying itores or baggage from 
one ftation to another ; in fhort, it is 
their bufinefs to obferve the condutt 
of the natives, and prevent either pub- 
lic or individual intereft from fuftain- 
ing any lofs. 

The Moodeliers have under them 
an inferior clafs of petty officers, who 
are alfo chofen from among the Hon- 
drews. Their bufinefs is to affift the 
Moodeliers, and carry their orders 
into execution. In thofe paris where 
_it is not thought requifite to quarter 
a body of troops, there is a police 
corps of the natives appointed to en- 
force the commands of government in 
each diftri€t: they are compofed of 
Conganies, or fergeants, Aratjies, or 
corporals, and Lafcarines, or com- 
mon foldiers, and perform the fame 
offices as our fheriff’s men, or con- 
ftables. They are armed with fhort 
{words and fpears: a large body of 
them attend the governor in his tours, 
and on other occafions, either for 
ftate or expediency. 

The Moodeliers as well as the in- 
ferior clafs of police officers, are un- 
der the immediate orders of the com- 
manding officer of the military poft to 
which their diftri€t or corle is attach- 
ed, with the exception of a few corles 
on the borders of the Candian terri- 
tory, where it has not been found ex- 
pedient to hold any military ftation. 
It is through thefe commanding offi- 
cers that all reports, intelligence and 


3 


complaints are carried to the go- 
vernor. The Moodeliers at the fame 
time make a report of what paffes in 
their refpective diftris to the Maha 
or Ma Ma Moodelier, the chief of 
the whole order, who refides in the 
Black Town of Columbo ; and he 
on his part lays thefe reports before 
the governor. There are particular 
Moodeliers appointed to fuperintend 
the barking of the cinnamon, who 


interfere in nothing elfe, and are re-_ 


fponfible to the European officer who 
is inilrufted with thé management of 
that department. 

‘The Mahondrews, or nobles, from 
among whom the Moodeliers are 
chofen, form a particular caft com- 
pletely diftinct from the others, and 
both their appearance, drefs, and 
manners denote fuperiority to the reft 
of the natives, 

The Mahondrews are fairer than 
the other Cinglefe, probably owing 
to their being lefs expofed to the fun. 
When they go abroad, their rank and 
wealth entitles them to be carried in 
coolies or palankeens ; or if they pre- 
fer going on foot, their attendants 
hold the leaf of the talipot over their 
heads. When they appear in public, 
or wait on Europeans, a numerous 
body either of their own fervants or 
of the peafants of their diftri€t are 
employed to carry their umbrellas and 
betel boxes. The latter are made 
very handfome as if to denote the 
quality of the owner; they are ufually 
cf ivory, tortoifefhell, filver, or cala- 
mander wood inlayed. In their own 
hands they carry a {mall filver box, re- 
fembling a watch, to hold their chinam. 

The Mahondrews difcover on all 
occafions a great defire to copy the 
manners of the Europeans, and in 
their addrefs and converfation this 
predileCtioa is particularly difcernible. 
Mott of them {peak the Dutch and 
Portuguefe languages fluently, and 
many of them already begin to con- 
verfe in Englith with confiderable fa- 
cility. They drefs very richly, and 
by no means inelegantly according 
to the fathions of that country. 
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Having now given a defcription of 
the Ceylonefe in general, and pointed 
out the particular charaéteriftics of the 
Cinglefe, a few peculiar circum ftances 
are all that require to be noticed of 
the manners of the Candians. ‘The 
exceflive jealouly which the latter en- 
tertain of Europeans and their con- 
nexions, has indeed hitherto rendered 
every attempt to obtain accurate in- 
formation concerning them aimoft 
completely abortive. It might be 
naturally imagined that this informa- 
tion could have been obtained by 
means of the Cinglefe in the Euro- 
pean dominions; but the intercourfe 
between the two branches of the na- 
tion is more completely cut of than 
that between any of the moft favage 
and hottile tribes in North America. 
Even during the intervals of peace no 
communication is opened, nor is there 
any attempt on either fide to carry on 
a fecret traffic or correfpondence with 
the other. 

The ftate of conftant hoftility in 
which the Candians have fo long con- 
tinued with the Europeans, and the 
independence which their mountains 
enable them to maintain, have render- 
ed the lines of their character more 
bold and prominent, while the fab- 
jeGtion and tranquillity of the Low- 
landers have greatly foftened the more 
rugged traits of their natural difpofi- 
tion. Although the Candians are go- 
verned with the moit complete de- 
fpotifm, yet as their prejudices and 
cuftoms are fhared and refpected by 
their monarchs, they are proud of 
being free from a foreign yoke, and 
flaves only to a mafter of their own 
race. ‘They look upon the Cinglefe 
in our fervice as a mean, defpicable 
race, who barter their natural rights 
for peace and protection. The Can- 
dians in their appearance retain an air 
of haughtinefs and gravity ; they are 
at the fame time more courteous and 
polite, as well as more crafty and 
treacherous than their countrymen of 
the Lowlands. They are alfo account- 
ed more athletic, and fuperior both in 
fliape and countenance, As they are 
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accuftomed from their infancy to bear 
arms and watch at the different pofts 
where any danger is apprehended, 
they early acquire a military air which 
is of itfelffufficient to diftinguith them 
from the Cinglefe. Their houfes are 
alfo neater and better conftruSted, 
though of the fame materials and furs 
nifhed quite alike. 

The drefs of the higher orders of 
the Candians confilts of feveral folds 
of cotton cloth, or calico drawn clofe 
round their wailts; while another 
piece of the fame, after being wrapped 
round the body, has the one end 
tucked up at the back, while the other 
is drawn together between the legs, 
or hangs ftraight down to the ancles. 
Their arms, fhoulders, and chetft, are 
bare. On their heads they wear a 
fort of cap, or turban, of a fhape pe- 
culiar to themfelves: it has no refem- 
blance to that worn by the natives of 
the continent or the Cinglefe; it is 
broad and flat at top and narrow to- 
ward the lower part, and is ftiffened 
with coujee, a {pecies of ftarch made 
of rice. Over their fhoulders, or round 
their waifts, they wear a belt, to which 
a dagger or fhort hanger is {ufpended. 
A purfe, like that in the drefs of the 
Scots Highlanders, is worn before 
them, and is employed to hold betel- 
leaf, areka-nuts, and tobacco. They 
have, however, commonly a boy to 
attend them with a box of ivory or 
tortoifefhell replenifhed with thefe ma- 
terials, An umbrella of the talipot 
leaf is their conitant and neceflary at- 
tendant when they walk abroad in the 
day time. They all wear rings on 
their fingers; few of them in their 
ears, as thisis one of thofe indifferent 
articles in which the king fhows his 
fupreme authority by entering his 
royal prohibition. The chief diftinc- 
tion in the drefs of the higher orders 
among the Candians and the Cinglefe, 
is in the form of the cap, and the im- 
menfe quantity of cloth worn round 
the wailt by the former. 

The appearance of the lower orders 
among both is in every refpect the 


fame, only that the difference in the 
Ll 
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fhape of the cap is ftill obfervable. 
Of the Candian men and women in 
general it may be faid that they are 
better dreft than the Cinglefe, as weil 
as fairer in the complexion. 

The Candians are divided into dif 

ferent calls, which take precedence 
of exch other according to the moit 
fcrupulous regulations. The firft clats 
comprifes the nobles: thefe account it 
their chief glory to keep their high 
blood uncontaminated, and for this 
reafon never intermarry with thofe of 
an inferior rank. If a woman of this 
cait were found to have degraded her- 
felf by connexion of any kind with a 
man of a lower -cail, her life would 
be the forfeit. By this regulation they 
boatt that their biood is preferved pure 
to the lateft pofterity. This catt, as 
among the Cinglefe, is known by the 
name of Hondrews; and the drefs 
among both is the fame. 
« The next rank to the nobles in- 
cludes artifts, fuch as painters, and 
what is accounted the better fort of 
artificers, fuch as {miths, carpenters, 
and goldfmiths. The drets of this 
caft is nearly the fame with that of 
the Hondrews; but they are not per- 
mitted to eat with the nobles, or at all 
to mix in their fociety. 

Thofe who are employed in what 
are efteemed the lower occupations of 
barbers, potters, wathers, weavers, 
&c. form a third caft, with which the 
common foldiers rank. 

The fourth caft includes the pea- 
fantry, and labourers of all defcrip- 
tions, who either cultivate the lands 
for themfelves, or are hired out to 
work for others. The preference 
given to artificers above both the huf- 
bandmen and tie foldiers, is a very 
uncommon fact iu the arrangement of 
the caitss and peculiar to Ceylon. 

All thefe four cafts, according to 
the Indian cufloms, continue onmin- 
gled : the fon purfues the protefion af 
his father from generation to genera- 
tic love as well as ambition: is 


confived to the caitin which a man 
But befide thete 
» there is here, as in other parts 


happens to be born. 
cali 
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of India, a wretched race of outcatts, 
the martyrs from age to age of this 
barbarous and unnatural inftitution. 
Thofe who by any crime, or negleé 
of tuperttitious rites, have, according 
to the decree of the priefts, forfeited 
their caft, are not only condemned to 
infamy themfelves, but their children 
and children’s children to all genera- 
tions are fuppofed to fhare in the guilt 
and contamination. No one of ano- 
ther cat will intermarry with them ; 
they are allowed to exercife no trade 
or profeffion, nor to approach any of 
the human race but the partners of 
their mifery ; nay if they even by ac- 
cident touch any thing, it is reckon- 
ed polluted and accurfed. As they 
are not allowed to work, they are 
obliged to beg continually for fuften- 
ance, and thus from generation to ge- 
neration become a dead weight on fo- 
ciety. As thefe wretched people are 
by the iron fceptre of fuperttition al- 
ready degraded to a ftate which can- 
not be exceeded in vilenefs and in- 
famy, and cannot by any good con- 
duét ever retrieve their condition ; fo 
they have no reftraint to prevent them 
from being guilty of the moft detefta- 
ble crimes. It would certainly be 
an object worthy the attention of any 
government to attempt converting this 
loft body of men to fome ufeful pur- 
pofe ; and it is plain that the difpel- 
ling their fuperftitious notions by the 
introduction of another fyftem of 
religion, mut be the firft ftep ta- 
ward effecting this falutary improve- 
ment. 

Thefe people of no caft are obliged 
to pay the loweft of the other Can- 
dians as much refpeét and reverence 
as eallern fervility ordains the latter 
to pay to the king. As tradition 
among barbarous nations never wants 
alegend to account for the origin of 
every inititution, the cruelty exercifed 
toward the outcaifts is juttified by the 
recital of a crime faid to have been 
anciently committed by them. It is 
told that this race of people once 
formed a particular calt, whe were 
employed as the king’s humers ; that 

















upon fome provocation they fupplied 
his table with human flefh in place of 
venifon ; and that upon the difcovery 
of this atrocious act, the king doomed 
them to be outcatts from focicty for 
ever. This ridiculous fable, is men- 
tioned merely to fhow the extent to 
which the natives of the ifland ima- 
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gine the king entitled to carry his 
authority. 

The nature of the government and 
the military and civil eftablifhments 
of the Candians has been already no- 
ticed, in the defcription of the king 
of Candy’s dominions *, 

[ To be concluded in our next. J 


* See vol. 112, page 332. 


STATEMENT of the IMPROVEMENT and ProcRress of the BREED of 
FINE-WOOLLED SHEEP in New South Wales; prefented by Captain 
Mé‘Arthur, at Lord Hobart’s Office. 


The famples of wool brought from 
New South Wales having excited the 
particular attention of the merchants 
and principal Englifh manufacturers, 
captain M*‘ Arthur confiders it his duty 
refpectfully to reprefent to his ma- 
jetty’s miniflers, that he has found, 
from an experience of many years, 
the climate of New South Wales is 
peculiarly adapted to the increafe of 
fine woolled fheep; and that, from 
the unlimited extent of luxuriant paf- 
tures with which that country abounds, 

- millions of thofe valuable animals may 
be raifed in a few years, with but 
little other expence than the hire of a 
few thepherds. 

‘The {pecimens of wool that captain 
M<Arthar has with him, have been 
infpected by the beft judges of wool 
in this kingdom; and they are of 
opinion that it'poffeffes a foftnefs fu- 
perior to many of the wools of Spain, 
and that it certainly is equal in every 
valuable property to the very beit that 
is to be obtained from thence. 

The theep producing this fine wool 
are of the Spanifh kind, fent origi- 
nally from Holland to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and taken from thence 
to Port Jackfon. 

Captain M*‘ Arthur, being perfuad- 
ed that the propagation of thofe ani- 
mals would be of the utmoft confe- 
quence to this country, procured, in 
1797; three rams and five ewes; and 
he has fince had the fatisfa€tion to fee 
them rapidly increafe, their Aeeces 
augment in weight, and the wool very 


vifibly improve in quality. When 
captain M‘Arthur left Port Jackfon 
in 1801, the heavieft fleece that had 
then been thorn weighed only three 
pounds and a half: but he has re- 
ceived reports of 1802, from which 
he learns that the fleeces of his theep 
were increafed to t:ve pounds each, 
and that the wool is finer and fofter 
than the wool of the preceding year. 
The fleece of one of the theep origi- 
nally imported from the Cape of Good 
Hope has been valued here at four 
fhillings and fixpence per pound, and 
a fleece of the fame kind bred in New 
South Wales is eftimated at fix fhil- 
lings per pound. 

Being once in poffeffion of this va- 
luable breed, and having afcertained 
that they improved in that climate, 
he became anxious to extend them as 
much as poffible ; he therefore croffed 
all the mixed bred ewes, of which his 
flocks were contpofed, with Spanith 
rams. The lambs produced from this 
crofs weré much improved ; but, when 
they were again croiled, the change 
far exceeded his moft fanguine expec- 
tations. In four croffes, he is of opi- 
nion, no diitinéion will be percepti- 
ble between the pure and the mixed 
breed. Asa proof of the extraordi- 
nary and rapid improvement of his 
flocks, captain M‘Arthur has exhibit- 
ed the fleece of a coarfe-woolled ewe 
that has been valued at ninepence a 
pound ; and the fleece of her lamb, 
begotten by a Spanifh ram, which is 
allowed to be worth 3s. a pound, 
Llz 
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Captain M‘Arthur has now about 
four thoufand fheep, among which 
there are no rams but of the Spanifh 
breed, He calculates that they will, 
with proper care, double themfelves 
every two years and a half ; and that in 
twenty years they will be fo increafed 
as to produce as much fine wool as is 
now imported from Spain and other 
countries at an annual expence of 
1,800,000] fterling. To make the 
principle perfectly plain upon which 
captain M‘Arthur founds this expecta- 
tion, he begs to flate, that half his 
flock has been raifed from thirty ewes, 
purchafed in 1793, out of a fhip from 
India, and from about eight or ten 
Spanifh and Irifh ftheep purchafed 
fiance. The other half of his flock 
were obtained in 18c1, by purchafes 
from an officer who had raifed them 
in the fame time, and from about the 
fame number of ewes that captain 
M‘Arthur commenced with. ‘This 
ftatement proves that the fheep have 
hitherto multiplied more rapidly than 
it is calculated they will do in future ; 
but this is attributed to the firft ewes 
being of a more prolific kind than the 
Spanifh theep are found to be ; for, 
fince captain M‘Arthur has direéted 
his attention to that breed, he has ob- 
ferved the ewes do not fo often pro- 
duce double lambs. 

As a further confirmation of the 
principle of increafe that captain 
M‘Arthur has endeavoured to etta- 
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blifh, and which he is pofitive time 
will prove to be correét, he would 
refer to the general returns tranf- 
mitted from New South Wales. In 
1796 (fince when not one hundred 
fheep have been imported) 1531 were 
returned as the -public and private 
ftock of the co'ony. In 1801, 6757 
were returned ; and although between 
thofe periods ail the males have been 
killed as foon as they became fit, yet 
there is a furplus over the calculation 
of 633. 

Captain M¢Arthur is fo convinced 
of the practicability of fupplying this 
country with any quantity of fine wool 
it may require; that he is earneftly 
folicitous to profecute this, as it ap- 
pears to him an important object; 
and on his return to New South 
Wales to devote his whole attention 
to accelerate its complete attainment. 
All the rifk attendant on the funder- 
taking he will cheerfully bear: he 
will require no pecuinary aid : and all 
the encouragement he humbly folicits 
for is the proteClion of government, 
permiflion to occupy a fufficient tract 
ef unoccupied lands to feed his flocks, 
and the indulgence of felecting from 
among the convicts fuch men for thep- 
herds as may, from their previous 
occupations, know fomething of the 
bufinefs. 


London, (Signed) 
July 26,1803. Jonn M‘Artuer, 


METHOD OF MAKING ARTIFICIAL YEAST. 


the firft time may be of common 
brewers yeait, but in every fubfequent 


THE following method is employed 
in Germany and Sweden for mak- 
ing artificial yeaft. To one hundred 
pounds of the beit malt, confifling of 
One part of malted wheat and two 
parts of malted barley, dried in the 
open air, and well ground and bruifed, 
add ten pounds of good hops, and 
brew the mixture with 350 pounds of 
water, to form wort. After a fhort 
boiling feparate the grains and hops 
from the wort; which laft, by con- 
tinued boiling, may be reduced to 
175lbs.. Cool it down as foon as 
poffible to 70 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
and then mix it with 3zlbs. of yeaft; 


operation of the artificial. ‘The wort 
will foon ferment, and ina few hours it 
will be covered with a thick yeafty 
froth ; the whole mafs muft then be 
ftrongly agitated, and at the fame 
time well mixed with from 50 to 75 
Ibs. of fine ground meal, of wheat or 
barley, malted or unmalted. In a 
cool place this yeaft will keep ten or 
fifteen days in fummer, and four or 
five weeks in winter.’ It is faid to be 
as good as the beft common yeaft for 
the ufe of brewers, diltillers, bakers, 
and paltrycooks. 





THE idea of Eliza not refting 
well, except in her own apartment, 
was a fufficient inducement to Mis. 
Lafcells to relinquifh the thought fhe 
had before entertained, and, requefting 
her to retire, fhe promifed to bring 
fomething warm to her, and ftrongly 
recommended a bafin of whey. 'Thefe 
proofs of maternal tendernefs were 
abfolute daggers to the heart of Eliza, 
and the moment fhe entered her apart- 
ment fhe threw herfelf into a chair, 
exclaiming, ‘Oh, Peggy, it is im- 
poflible for me to deceive {uch a mo- 
ther! Icannot, Oh! I cannot be 
guilty of fuch a crime.’ 

‘ Crime, do you call it, Mifs Laf- 
cells (faid the artful attendant): do 
you call it a crime to fave poor dear 
Mr. Charlton’s life! for I am fure, if 
you fhould go for to deceive him af- 
ter your promife, that he would not 
live, no not an hour. Oh, Ma’me, 
you know not how he adores you! 
T am fure, even to hear him talk 
about you, is enough to break one’s 
heart.’—‘ And does not my mother 
adore me, Peggy?’ inquired Eliza: 
‘did ever parent fo completely ftudy 
the happine(s of her child? yet, fhall 
I ungratefully return all her kindnefs? 
Oh! I with that, at this moment, 
Heaven would puta period to my 
life! ’—* It is a fign, mils, you do 
not ftudy the Scriptures,’ rejoined 
Peggy ; ‘ for do they not fay, that a 
man fhould leave father and mother, 
and cleave to his wife? And is there 
not, think ye, mifs, a ftill greater 
duty required from us, who are bound 
to love and obey the men? But why 
fhould I talk of duty, where love is 
in the queftion? Befides, you can leave 
a letter to my miftrefs that will fet ber 
heart at eafe; and all I have to fay, 
is, that if you go for to cheat Mr. 
Charlton, he'll be a corpfe before 
this time to-morrow night, and you'll 
never have another moment of hap- 
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pinels, for his fpirit will haunt you 
for breaking your vow.’—‘ Say no 
more Peggy, in pity, I intreat you; 
my fate is decided, and I muft keep 
my vow; but millions would I give, 
were they in my pofleflion, to avoid 
again feeing the author of my birth.’ 
—‘ Slip into bed then, mifs, and only 
put on your night-cap,’ faid Peggy, 
‘and when my miftrefs comes, 1’ll 
pretend you are afleep.’ Eliza fol- 
lowed the advice which was given 
her, and, when her attached parent 
entered, clofed hereyes. The hold- 
ing up a finger, conveyed the pleaf- 
ing intelligence to Mrs. Lafcells, that 
the obje&t of her f{clicitude had al- 
ready obtained repofe; and, after 

azing upon her a few minutes, the 
delivered the beverage to Peggy, 
defiring her to keep it warm until her 
beloved Eliza awoke. As foon as 
this amiable parent had quitted the 
chamber, the artful domeftic aflembled 
the already packed up trunks, and 
Eliza arofe from her reclining pof- 
ture, to write a few lines to the author 
of her birth. 

The time mentioned by Edward 
approached rapidly ; two or three let- 
ters were written, and fucceflively 
torn, when the clock ftruck twelve, 
and the found feemed to petrify and 
fufpend the pulfation of this deluded 
gitl’s heart. ‘The impatient Peggy 
iucreafed the agitation of her feel- 
ings. ‘If you wait five minutes 
longer, mifs,’ fhe exclaimed, ‘ Mr. 
Charlton will not be alive.’ ¢ Let 
the confequence be what it will,’ re- 
plicd Eliza, firmiy, ‘ Iwill not go 
until I have written my mother a few 
lines ;” and again, feizing the pen 
with 2 hand fearce able to guide it, 
fie delineated the few following 
words — 

‘Oh, my dear mother, how have 
I deceived you! but I have been 
bound to. fecrecy by a moit folemn 
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vow. Edward dreaded you fhould 
inform his father of our intended 
marriage, but in the courfe of a fert- 
night he will again conduét me to 
your arms. Deareft of parents, what 
an age fhall I think it! Never, for a 
day, have I been feparated from your 
fight. A thoufand times have | been 
on the point of throwing myfelf on 
my knees before you, and acknow- 
ledging the plin which had been 
formed for my flight. Can you, will 
you, pardon this only act of difobe- 
dience ? Will you with open arms re- 
ceive your repentant child? The 
mere dread of your difpleafure drives 
me to diftraction. Yet, furely, you 
cannot object to Edward Charlton for 
a fon? He is already provided with a 
fpecial licence, and an intimate friend 
is to meet us at the firit inn, who, 
with Peggy and his fervant, are to 
be the only witneffes of the marriage ; 
and, after it is performed, we are to 
make a tour for a few days.—An 
aunt of my Edward’s has promifed to 
paint our mutual attachment to his 
father, and, if he fhould prove in- 
exorable, to fettle upon us five hun- 
dred a-year. Oh, my mother, let 
me but hope that you will blefs our 
anion: for, deprived of that, I thall 
be a wretch indeed. 
Exviza Lascetts.’ 
With trembling hands Eliza folded 
up this epifile, and with faultering 
footiteps defcended the ftairs; but, 
upon opening the garden gate, found 
herfelf encircled in the arms of the 
man in whofe honour fhe relied.— 
«On my knees let me‘thank you, my 
adorable Eliza, for this foretafte of 
felicity, this anticipation of delight,’ 
exclaimed the enraptured Edward, af- 
ter refpectfully embracing her; ‘ and 
now, my adored angel, let me con- 
dué& you to the chaife! ’—Infiead of 
conducting, he was abfolutely obliged 
to fupport her; for the conflicting 
emotions fhe endured completely over- 
powered her frame ; and the carriage 
had proceeded a confiderable diftance 
before fhe recovered the ufe of her 
fpeech. Upon flopping at the ap- 
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pointed inn, a clergyman met the 
carriage, who addrefled Edward by 
remarking, they were half an hour 
beyond the time; and upon entering 
an apartment, Eliza beheld an open 
prayer-book lying upon the table, 
and refrefhments of various kinds al- 
ready prepared. 

*‘ Now, my betrothed wife,’ ex- 
claimed the eager Edward, * now my 
ardent affeGtion is to meet with its 
reward! Come, Mr. Bullard, delay 
not the ceremony, and then we will 
partake of the marriage feaft.” Peggy 
and Edward’s valet were inftantly 
fummoned into the apartment, and 
the willing prielt performed the facred 
rites. Ehza could not be perfuaded 
to take any refrefhment, but, in in- 
difcribable agitation retired. At fix 
o’clock the next morning, the Car- 
riage was ordered, and the new mar- 
iied pair proceeded to a {mall houfe 
which Edward had engaged, from 
whence a letter was to be difpatched 
to Mrs. Lafcells, to make her ac- 
quainted with the event which had 
taken place. 

While Eliza was uniting her fate 
to that of Edward Charlton, her too 
anxious parent was pafling a fleeplefs 
night, for the dejeétion which Eliza 
had difplayed throughout the whoie 
of the preceding evening had exerted 
the mott alarming emotions in her 
mind. As the morning dawned, 
however, exhauited nature feemed to 
require the refrefhing aid of fleep; 
and it was beyond the ufual hour of 
rifing, when Peggy received a fum- 
mons from her mittrefs ; but, inftead 
of the fame being anfwered by Peggy, 
a little girl entered who Mrs. Lafcells 
had hired to do the inferior work, 
and informed her that her fellow- 
fervant had not made her appearance, 
and had not flept in her own bed. 
Terrified at the idea of Eliza’s in- 
creafed indifpofition, fhe flipped on 
a wrapping gown, and hurried into 
her room; but judge of the dreadful 
ftace of her feelings, when the objeét 
of her folicitude was not to be found. 
The untouched whey flood upon the 
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table, and the unfealed letter Jay by 
its fide. * My child, my child!’ 
was all the wretched parent could ar- 
ticulate, while the fountain of tears 
feemed totally to be dried up. 
Throwing herfelf on that bed from 
which liza had arifen, fhe remained 
for fome moments unable to move; 
at length, fhe called upon the name 
of Mr. Herbert, and her alarmed 
little attendant flew inftantly to his 
houfe. That worthy man inftantly 
obeyed the fummons; the ill-fated 
Mrs. Lajfcells was ftill reclining on 
the bed, and the letter which was to 
convey the intelligence of Eliza’s 
marriage {lill remained unopened in 
her hand. 

The fight of Mr. Herbert feemed 
to awaken thofe emotions which a 
fhock fo unexpected for a time had 
abforbed, and exclaiming, * Oh that 
I thould have lived to fee! this excefs 
of anguifh!’ She ftretched out the 
hand which contained the letter, and 
burft into tears. ‘The agitation of the 
worthy re€tor, was little inferior to 
that of the difconfolate Mrs. Lafcells. 


* An aunt fettle five hundred a-year 
upon them!.’ faid the aftonifhed Mr. 


Herbert, in atone of doubt. ‘£ Gra- 
cious Powers!’ exclaimed the ftill 
more agitated parent: ‘ Surely he 
has not added deception to his other 
crimes!—Oh! Mr. Herbert, he can- 
not have betrayed my Eliza! Rather, 
far rather, would | hear of her death.’ 
Mr. Herbert, fhecked that an un- 
guarded word fhould have efcaped 
him, which feemed to add to afilic- 
tions already too great to bear, en- 
deavoured to convince her, that there 
could not be a doubt of their mar- 
riage, and offered to undertake the 
office of reconciling fir Charles him- 
felf. For this purpofe the worthy 
man determined to fet out jn‘tantly 
for London, knowing that the ac- 
count of an aunt was a mere fabri- 
cated tale, and believing that a young 
man who had acted with fuch unpar- 
donable deception, was capable of 
being guilty of ftill greater crimes. 
Of the validity of the marriage he 
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even entertained fufpicions, thouch 
thefe from Mrs. Lafvells he carefully 
concealed: but he determined to 
trace the fugitives to tne farthelt part 
of the kingdom, and himfelf perform 
the office of a prieft. 

After endeavouring to footh the 
feelings of this unfortunate mother, 
in which friendly office he had at 
length the good fortune to fucceed, 
he mounted his horfe, rude to the firft 
town, and waited until the fetcing off 
of the fiage. Upon his arrival in 
London, he had the mortification of 
hearing that fir Charles Chariton was 
at Richmond, and would not return 
until the following day; and, upon 
inquiring for his fon, he was informed 


_by the fervants that he fet of a thort 


time before, to make the tour of 
Wales. Nothing therefore could be 
done until fir Charles’s arrival; time 
feemed to move with additional 
weight, but, at the hour mentioned 
by fir Charles’s domettics, he had the 
pleafure of hearing he was returned. 
When the baronet was firft made ac- 
quainted with his fon’s deceptious 
conduct, his rage and indignation 
knew no bounds; but, when he was 
cool enough to hear reafon, and dif- 
covered that the objeét of his affection 
was the very being who had called 
forth his admiration, grief and regret 
predominated over rage. 

‘I fear,’ faid fir Charles, ¢ that 
he has feduced, inftead of marrying 
her ; for | am forry, Mr. Herbert, to 
tell you, he is capable of any bafe 
defign; and his extravagance has 
been fuch, that he has frequently told 
me, he muft have a woman of for- 
tune for a wife.’—* So young, and 
yet fo artful!’ fighed forth Mr. Her- 
bert; ‘I never in my life was fo 
completely deceived; his conduét, 
when with me, appeared irreproach- 
able, and I hope, fir Charles, he is 
not the villain you conceive.’— It is 
you who have been deceived, fir,’ re- 
plied the baronet dejectedly, * as thefe 
letters will-too completely prove:’ fo 
faying, he opened a drawer of his 
writing-dekk, and feveral letters from 
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two farmers in Mr. Herbert’s neigh- 
bourhood were produced. They re- 
prefented Edward Charlton as the 
deftroyer of their daughter’s honour, 
each having proved a mother nearly 
at the fame time, and as they knew 
marriage of courfe would be out of 
the queftion, they implored fir Charles, 
as a man of honour, to take the charge 
of the child. ‘To this requeit it feems 
he had confented, and, in delicacy to 
the ill-fated young women, the affair 
was concealed ; but the apprehenfions 
of Mr. Herbert were greatly aug- 
mented by the conviction which the 
perufal of thefe letters inftantly gave. 

«He fhall marry her, I fwear by 
Heaven!’ exclaimed fir Charles in a 
firm accent; ‘but how are we to 
difcover them? for I do not believe 
they are in Wales:’ at that moment 
the door opened, and fir George Free- 
Jove, an intimate friend of Edward’s, 
unceremonioufly entered the room. 
The countenance of both gentlemen 
difplayed evident emotion, which this 
diflipated young man inftantly per- 
ceived ; and believing that fir Charles 
had come tothe knowledge of Ed- 
ward’s elopement, he faid, ‘ You 
feem uneafy, my dear fir; have you 
heard any thing that has alarmed 
you refpecting your fon?’—* Can 
you give me any intelligence that you 
think likely to difperfe the impref- 
fion?’ replied the baronet; tell me, 
fir George, is he, or is he not, a 
married man?’+‘ Married!’ re- 
joined the thoughtlefs Freelove, in a 
tone of aftoniihment; ‘why, my 
dear fir Charles, did you really be- 
lieve he would be guilty of fuch a 
piece of fully as that? ’—* I actually 
was told that he had obtained a fpe- 
cial licence, and that he had married 
a young lady in the vicinity of York, 
and that himfeif and the partner of 
his afieCtion were at this time making 
the tour of South Wales.’—* Well 
then, my ¢ear fir, I can fet your 
miad at tranquillity, and tell you that 
he is now at a favg little cottage not 
thirty miles from York; the object of 
bis tenderneis certainly is with him, 
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but I affure you he has not an idea of 
going into Wales. The girl, I find, 
has had an old fafhioned education, 
and, though loving him to diftraétion, 
marriage was the conftant theme, fo 
Edward, by way of putting her into 
good humour, perfuaded Tom Bul- 
lard to perform the folemn functions 
of a prieft: but in love, as well as 
war, manceuvres of all kinds are al- 
lowable, and marriage, I affure you, 
never entered Ned’s mind.’ So eager 
was he to exculpate his friend from 
the crime of matrimony, that he paid 
no attention to the effect which his 
converfation produced; but when he 
caine to the laft fentence, his eyes 
were dire€ted toward Mr. Herbert, 
whofe countenance was expreflive 
both of horror and furprife. The 
idea that he was the father of his 
friend’s miftrefs ftruck him, and, 
fhocked at the difclofure he had 
made, he hurried out of the room, 
ftammering out an apology for juft 
recolleéting an engagement, which 
he was fearful he fhould not be able 
to keep. 

‘ Great God! what iniquity pre- 
vails in this metropolis ;’ exclaimed 
Mr. Herbert, while tears of fympa- 
thy for the fate of Eliza trembled in 
his eyes. * Poor deluded girl, and 
ftill more unfortunate mother of her, 
how fhall | have courage to commu- 
nicate this iniquitous tale! ’—* We 
muft bury it in our bofoms,’ replied 
the worthy fir Charles Chariton; 
‘and, above all, the viétim of his 
perfidy muft be for ever a ftranger to 
his crimes. I will order the carriage 
immediately ; you muft procure a li- 
cence, and, with the hints we have 
had from Freclove, we fhalt eafily 
difcover their retreat.’ The licence 
was procured ; four poft horfes or- 
dered, and the worthy pair proceeded 
with the utmoft rapidity toward York, 
and, when they came within thiriy 
miles of that city, they left their car- 
riage at an inn, and reconnoitred all 
the pitturefque cottages on foot. For 
three davs they unfuccefsfully made 
their relearches, and, oa the fourth, 











moved their quarters to the other fide 
of York, and, at the firit inn they 
ftopped to make the neceflary inqui- 
ries, they heard that a gentleman and 
lady of the name of Larchton lived 
about two miles from the houfe. Up.- 
on drawing a comparifon between the 
letters which formed the names of 
Charlton and Larchton, it was eafy to 
difcover they were exaétly the fame; 
therefore no doubt remained upon 
the minds of the travellers that they 
had difcovered the objects of whom 
they were in fearch. They learned 
from the landlord of the inn, that the 
honfe had been taken by fir George 
Freelove ; that the lady and gentle- 
man who inhabited it were his friends, 
and that, from the time of their com- 
ing to it, they had never even waiked 
to the neighbouring town. 

Sir Charles inftantly defired dinner 
to be prepared for them, and a poft 
chaife to be at the door at half paft 
eight. He then waited upon the 
clergyman of the parifh, and re- 
queited, at half paft eight the vext 
morning, the ufe of his church. The 
carriage was at the door at the time 
it had been ordered; the thades of 
evening began to clofe; but they 
alighted about a hundred yards from 
the elegant little dwelling where un- 
fuipicious innocence and villainy re- 
pofed. Knocking foftly at the door, 
it was opened by Edward’s valet, 
whofe pallid countenance evinced ter- 
ror and furprife. ‘ Not a word, fir,’ 
faid fir Charles, in a low but decided 
accent: ‘Return to the kitchen, 
while [ go to my fon.’ The terrified 
man inttantly obeyed the mandate, 
while fir Charles and Mr. Herbert 
approached the parlour door, and 
opening it with the greateft precau- 
tion, beheld Edward ileeping upon a 
fofa, while the countenance of Eliza 
was bathed in tears. An involuntary 
fhriek from the deluded fair-one 
roufed Edward from the attitude in 
which he had reclined; but, when 
the perfons of his father and Mr. 
Herbert were prefented before him, 
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his embarrafiment was fo great that 
he was unable to fpeak. 

‘ Save me, my Edward, from the 
refentment of your father!’ exclaimed 
the agitated Eliza, clinging round her 
fuppofed hufband’s aim. ‘ Be not 
apprehenfive, my dear madam,’ faid 
fir Charles in a foft accent; ‘ my re- 
fentment, I affure you, is wholiy con- 
fined to my fon. For half an hour, 
Mr. Herbert, I will place Mrs. 
Charlton under your protection, and 
at our return I hope to have the plea- 
fure of finding her more compofed. 
Come, fir,’ continued he, taking the 
arm of Edward, ¢ I have a few words 
to repeat to your private ear.’ Sir 
Charles waited not for a reply to this 
declaration, but led his fon out of 
the room, and, when they had got 
to a diftance, where their voices could 
not be diftinguifhed, he addreffed him 
in the following words :---* And is it 
thus, fir, you fulfil the duty you owe 
your father? Is it thus you fulfil the 
engagement you have formed with 
the daughter of my friend? Have 
you not times innumerable told me, 
that you muft marry a woman of for- 
tune and rank? ’—*I know I have, 
fir Charles,’ replied the embarraffed 
Edward; ‘ and, at a future period, I 
mean to fulfil your defires: mifs 
Lexington can never know of this 
little piece of gallantry, and my 
apology to you muft be the fuperio- 
rity of Eliza’s charms.’—* Are you 
not married then?’ inquired the ba- 
ronet, appearing ignorant of the cir- 
cumftance. ‘No, fir, Lam not, I 
affure you upon my foul.’—* Villain,’ 
exclaimed fir Charles, ‘ deteftable 
villain, upon one condition only will 
I ever acknowledge you for my fon. 
Young you are in years, but old in 
iniquity ; and I grieve that fo ami- 
able a girl as mifs Lafcells thould 
have made fuch a choice; but her 
character muft be preferved, though 
I fear her happinefs will be facrificed, 
and before nine o’cluck to-morrow 
morning you fhall make her your 
wife.’ Edward was now going to 
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interrupt his father: ¢ Silence, fir,’ 
faid he, ¢ for I will not receive a re- 
ply; itis not merely fufficient that 
you marry her, and that in my pre- 
fence, but you mutt {wear in the moit 
facred manner, fhe fhall never know 
of your deceit. There are but few 
perfons who are acquainted with your 
iniquitous projet—your fervants, the 
woman who waits upon your pre- 
tended wife, and the villain who 
dared to take upon him a facred 
funétion, and became the agent of 
a moft deteftable crime. The two 
former I fhall fend abroad immedi- 
ately ; if they preferve the fecret, [ 
will grant them an annuity for life ; 
but, if they betray it, the laws of 
their country fhall punifh them, and 
Ineed not tell you they are pretiy 
fevere in fuch acafe. As to that vil- 
Jain Bullard, I know how to bind him 
to fecrecy, for he has been guilty of 
an act that puts his very lite in my 
power; and it would equally ruin the 
character of fir George Freelove, if 
it was known that he had aided fuch 
an iniquitous defign. To account to 


the ill-fated girl for my chufing to 
fee the marriage celebrated, I have 


requefted Mr. Herbert to tell her, 
that private unions are improper 
where the children are likely to be- 
come heirs to great eftates, as they 
not only lead to litigious difputes fre- 
quently, but involve the parties in 
unneceflary expence.’ 

During this converfation, Edward 
never attempted to interrupt his fa- 
ther, but, when he came to the clofe, 
he merely faid he was too good, 
without exprefing any of that delight 
which it was natural to imagine he 
muft have felt at the profpect of re- 
ceiving his father’s permiffion to make 
the lovely Eliza his wife. This in- 
difference proceeded from the natural 
verfatility of his difpofition, and pof- 
feffion blunted the edge of delight; 
for that very woman whom he had 
joved wittna phrenzy of paffion, he 
rather felt a repugnance to making 
his wife. The large fortune of mifs 
Lexington glittered before his imagi- 
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nation, and he caft a longing look to- 
ward the fplendid enjoy ments it would 
procure: ftill, however, he found it 
necefiary to conceal his fenfations 
from his father, and implored him 
never to mention this at of villainy 
any more. 

The moment Eliza found herfelf 
alone with Mr. Herbert, the trepida- 
tion which overfpread her feemed to 
increafe ; at length, upon his taking 
her tenderly by the hand, the fighed 
forth, ‘I am unworthy of this kind- 
nefs ; but tell me, O tell me, is my 
beloved mother well?’-——« As well, 
my dear Eliza, as fhe can be, after 
the unexpected fhock you gave her,’ 
replied Mr. Herbert, in an affec- 
tionate tone of voice, ‘but I truft 
fhe will be better in the courfe of a 
few days; for, though fir Charles of 
courfe muft be difpleafed with his fon 
for an act of abiclute difobedience, 
he means openly to acknowledge you 
as Edward’s wife; and, as private 
unions fometimes are attended with 
unpleafant confequences, I am to- 
morrow morning to perform the ce- 
remony in a neignbouring parifh 
church, that a proper regilter may be 
made of the circumftance, and that 
your childven (if you have any) may 
be the undifputed heirs to the ettates. 
But let me inquire, my deareft girl,’ 
continued the friendly Mr. Herbert, 
fill foftening his accents, ¢ what 
could have occafioned thofe tcars 
which I beheld upon entering the 
room? No difagreement of opinion 
could furely have occurred already, 
for it is but an early ftage of the ho- 
ney moon,’—* Oh no, wy dear fir,’ 
replied the blufhing Eliza, but Mr. 
Charlton had been wihhing me to 
accompany him to town, though he 
abfolutely promifed, before my mar 
riage, that I fhould return to my 
deareft mother ia lefs than a month, 
I fear he finds the place rather dull 
for him, and he has invited fir George 
Freelove to come down, which I 
ventured to fay I did not think quite 
proper, until he had received an 
anfwer from his aunt.’ 
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The corverfation. was interrupted 
by the entrance of the gentlemen, 
whea iSliza attempted to throw her- 
felf at fir Charles’s feet: from this 
act of humiliation the was prevented 
by the baronet, who affectionately 
embraced her, and led her to a feat. 
« My worthy: — Herbert,’ faid 
he, ‘1 truft, Mrs. Charlton, has 
told you that I; am a mighty whim- 
fical fort of a man; in fhort it is fo 
long’ fince I have been at a wedding, 
that I am determined to have you 
marricd again.’—*‘ Mr. Herbert has 
convinced me, fir Charles, that you 

are al! goodnets, and I find language 
inadequate to exprefs what I feel; 
but my whole life will be fpent in en- 
dzavouring #0 prove to you, that in- 
gratitude is not one of the failings of 
my heart.’ 

If fir Charles had been ftruck with 
the manners of Eliza when he firt 
beheld her, he found himfelf ftill more 
delighted with her before the clofe of 
the night, and he was almoft tempted 
to with that fhe had been lefs amiable, 
as he feared his fon was incapable of 
appreciating her worth. 

When his intended daughter-in-law 
retired to ret, he inquired what plan 
Edward intended adopting for the 
fupport of the woman whom. he had 
feduced ¢ when he calmly informed 
him he intended returning to college, 
and that Eliza mutt refide in her mo- 
ther’s houfe. 

‘I highly approve of your plan 
of returning to college,’ replied fir 
Charles Charlton, * becaufe it will be 
neceffary that you take your degrees 
but out of the handfome allowance 
which I have hitherto made you, do 
you not think it* neceflary to make 
Mrs. Lafcells a compliment for the 
board of your wife?’—-* That com- 
pliment, 4 dear fir, I thould fup- 
pofe you will pay her, as itis in obe- 
dience to your orders that I am going 
to become a married man. {| love 
mifs Lafcells, it is true, I did love 
her to diftracti ion, but I had never 
an idea of attending her to church.’ 

Sir Charies was fo much enraged at 


thefe diffipated fentiments, that it was 
with the utmolt difficulty that his 
anger could be appeafed ; and he de- 
clared in the mof folemn manner, 
that unlefs he made a good hufband, 
his wife and her children fhould pof- 
fefs the whole of his eftate. Mr. 
Herbert had always felt a degree of 
parental tendernefs for Eliza, and he 
began to think it-would be even bet- 
ter to publifh her difgrace than to 
fuffer her union with fuch a man, par- 
ticularly after having heard him avow 
to his father, that the paffion which 
he had felt was on the decline. Yet, 
when he reflefted upon the “peculiar 
delicacy of Mrs. Lafcells fentiments, 
he felt convinced fhe would not fur- 


vive the difhonour of her child; and . 


though he knew that mifery muft be 
the confequence of the marriage; he 
thought it would be preferable te 
public difgrace. Sir Charles propofed 
that the day after the ceremony the 
whole party fhould proceed to Mrs. 


" Lafcells’ houfe, and as Edward began 


to grow fick of retirement, he very 
readily confented to the plan: ‘Their 
prefent refidence belonged to fir 
George Freelove, and the perfon who 
had the care of it lived only at the 
diftance of a mile; therefore it was 
very eafy to reinftate her in the fta- 
tion fhe had occupied; but it was ne- 
ceflary that Peggy and Edward’s va- 
let fhould be immediately fent to 
town: Trerrified by the baronet’s 

threats, they agreed to his propofal, 
and as fir Charles had property in tite 
Weft Indies, he determined to fend 
them there; and as Thompfon, which 
was the name of the man, was a very 
clever fellow, the agent was defired 


‘to make him overfeer. 


The day of the marriage was {pent 
in making the neceflary preparations 
for the removal of the whole family 
on the following morn; a fervant of 
fir Charles’s was fent to Mrs. Laf- 
cells, to prepare her for the reception 
of her daughter and fon. 

To that moft attached of mothers 
Mr. Herbert had written immediately 
after his interview with fir Charles, 
M.m 2 
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tut had carefully concealed from her 
the iniquitous plans of Edward, and 
only gave her {uch intelligence as was 
likely to footh her mind. He in- 
formed her they haa obtained intima- 
tion of the rout the runaways had 
taken, and that they were going to 
purfue tiem with the umoft fpecd; 
that fir Charles was completely re- 
conciled to the marriage, and that he 
flattered himfelf all would yet be 
wel]. Having received this pleafing 
intelligence through the medium of 
the worthy rector, fhe was in fome 
meafure prepared for the reception of 
her gueits; yet, fo completely was 
fhe overpowered by a variety of emo- 
tions, that the moment fhe perufed 
fir Charles’s letter fhe fainted away. 
That exquifite fenfibility which fhe 
had endeavoured to reprefs in her 
daughter, agitated every nerve in her 
own bofom with fenfations of delight ; 
and never were the following lines 
more completely verified, or the juf- 
tice of them felt in a more eminent 
degree : 
Tis blifs, but to a certain bound ; 
Beyond, is agony. 


Tedious appeared the hours, flow 
moved the minutes, until the period 
arrived which was to reftore her 
daughter to her arms: at length, the 
beheld two poit-chaifes and four ap- 
proaching, but fo volent were her 
emotions, that fhe was unable to rite 
from her feat: in the firft were fir 
Charles and Mr. Herbert; in the fe- 
cond, the repentant Bliza, and the 
man to whom fhe had betrothed her 
faith. Sir Charles waited to hand 
her cut of the carriage, and was actu- 
ally obliged to fupport her to her mo- 
ther’s feet. The extended arms of 
Mrs. Laiceils were open to receive 
her, and, prefliog her in tran{ports 
to her bofom, the exclaimed, ‘ Dol 


once more embrace my child! Oh, 
my Eliza, far dearer are you to me 
than exiftence! But oh, what an- 
guifh, what tortures have I endured!’ 
* Wretch that I am,’ faid the trem- 
bhog Eliza, wetting her mother’s bo- 
fom with her tears, ‘but for Hea- 
ven’s fake, my beloved mother, fay 
you will forgive me; fay, vou will 
pardon a feverely repented crime !’-— 
‘ I forgive you from my heart,’ faid 
the attached mother; ‘ and may my 
blefling enfure both your happinefs 
and peace. And you, Edward,’ con- 
tinued fhe, extending a hand toward 
him, ‘1 thall henceforth regard with 
the affection of a fon; I am compen- 
fated for all my fufferings by this un- 
expected meeting, and my gratitude 
to fir Charles will ceafe but with my 
life.’—* The word gratitude between 
friends, madam, founds rather dif- 
cordantly ; and as fuch I hope hence- 
forth you will permit me to rank : 
thefe young people have thought pro- 
per to cement our interefts, and we 
muft mutually endeavour to make 
them as happy as we can. 

In the courfe of the day fir Charles 
took an opportunity of informing 
Mrs. Lafcells, that a place of great 
truft under government had been pro- 
mifed to his fon; but that he wifhed 
him to take his degrees at the univer- 
fity, and that it would be neceffary 
for him to return to Cambridge in the 
courfe of a month; but that, from 
the prefent period, he fhould fettle 
five hundred a-year upon his daugh- 
ter inlaw. It is impoflible for the 
power of language to do juftice to 
Mrs, Lafcells’ feelings, but her hap- 
pineis was certainly at its climax that 
day; fhe was then totally ignorant of 
her fon-in-law’s difpofition, and fhe 
looked torward to a fucceffion of un- 
diminifhed delights. 

[To be continued. } 
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Sir, 


THOUGH it mutt be allowed that 
fuperior abilitics fometimes excite 
envy, yet their pofleilors are fre- 
quently regarded with a kind of en- 
thafiattic delight; and we even feel 
an attachment to the fpots where 
learning and genius flourithed, unlefs 
apathy, or ignorance, deftroys the 
fenfivilities of the mind. Who could 
behold the enchanting views of Twick- 
enham without connecting with them 
an idea of the immortal fhade of 
Pope? or who could pafs through the 
inviting groves of Hagley, without 
having the image of the fair Lucy 
prefented to their view? Can we gaze 
upon the fpot which Shenftone took 
fuch delight in cultivating, without 
lamenting the lofs of genius, and 
tafte? or, in fhort, can we even read 
an account of Roman antiquities 
without feeling a wifh to have feen 
what has fo frequently been de- 
{cribed ? 

If inanimate objects have the power 
of exciting thefe fenfations, we can- 
not be aftonifhed at the emotions 
which living excellence infpires ; and 
in Mrs, Dobfon’s life of Petarch a 
fingular inftance is recorded of the 
effects which fuperior talents are able 
to produce.—A {choolmafter of Pont- 
Remoli, both blind and aged, was 
an enthufiaitic admirer of Petarch’s 
works, and being informed he was ai 
Naples, fet out on foot to /e kim, 
for this was aftually the term which 
the old man ufed. His fon, a mere 
youth, was the companion of his 
journey, and his guide in this pedef- 
trian tour; but when they arrived at 
Naples, they received the mortifying 
intelligence, that the elegant poet 
had proceeded to Rome. ‘The news 
of a blind man having travelled to 
behold a luminary of literature, im- 
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Taken from 


, 


mediately reached the ears of the 
king, and he fent for him to court, 
told him he muft make the tour of 
Italy, and, if he did not find him, 
purfue him to France. *¢ I mutt fee 
him before I die,’ replied his enthu- 
fiaftic admirer; £ and to obtain that 
gratification, I would travel to the 
end of the globe.’ The king was fo 
delighted with the ardour of his ex- 
prefliors, that he furnifhed him with 
money to profecute his fcheme. He 
initantly {et out for Rome, but Pe- 
tarch had left it, and returned to Pont- 
Remoli by a different rout. He fol- 
lowed the /ight, which, like an ignus 


fatuus, feemed to illumine but to de- 


ceive. Petarch had quitted Porit- 
Remoli, and was gone to Parma, to 
reach which place it was neceflary to 
crofs the Appenines; but neither the 
fatigue of travelling, or the frigid 
atmofphere which furrounded him, 
could repel his ardour, or divert him 
from his defign. Upon his arrival at 
Parma, he announced the purpofe of 
his journey in a copy of verfes, which 
he fent to the man whofe talents he 
fo much admired ; and, when he ar- 
rived at Petarch’s houle, he begged 
his fon to raife him upon his fhoul- 
ders, that he might touch the head 
which had conceived fuch a variety 
of noble thoughts. He then begged 
permifiion to kifs the hand of Petarch. 
© Oh,’ faid he, * let me but embrace 
the hand which has written fuch de- 
lightful things!? Three days this 
fingular characier remained at Parma, 
enjoying the fociety of the man who 
had excited fuch tranfports in his 
mind, and then returned to his native 
city, fatisfied with his exertion, which 
muft have been confidered as a fatigue 
by men in the prime of life. 


C. B. 
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OssERVATIONS of the MiLiTaRy and NavAL Forces of Russa. 


[By M. Mentelle, Profeffor of Geography in the Normal Schools in France, ] 


THE adminifiration of the war de- 
partment in Ruffia is entrufted to a 
college, compofed of a prefident, vice- 
prefident, and feveral members of dif- 
erent ranks, who are fele¢éted from 
the armies, and likewife a great num- 
ber of fubaitern officers. Every ge- 
neral of divifion has his chancery, as 
weil as every regiment, and the latter 
conflantly attend the army. They 
keep a regular regiiler of all the or- 
ders iffued by the generals, arid the 
commanding officers of corps, and 
likewife of the reports made by offi- 
cers of every rank. Every petty or- 
der is committed to writing, which 
produces embarraffment, and tedi- 
oufnefs without end.. By a decree of 
Peter 1, noorder is to be attended to 
unlefs delivered in writing. A com- 
pliance with this regulation, which was 
carried to extremity, occafioned once, 
on the day of battle, a general to re- 
fufe executing the orders of the com- 
mander in chief, becaufe they were 
delivered verbally to him. Such rigid 
exacinefs, however, is only appa- 
rent, and does not prevent number- 
lefs diforders, which are occafioned 
by the foft, indolent, and corrupt 
character of the Ruffians. The neg- 
ligence of their war-otlice is fo great, 
that a regiment of infantry, a few 
years back, was diicovered to be mif- 
fing, without the knowledge of the 
adminiftrators of that department. 
They were obliged to fend orders into 
the provinces, to procure intelligence 
refpecting that regiment. Af er fome 
trouble, it was found, that after the 
peace of Carinardgi, it had remained 
on the frontiers of Kouban, without 
knowing to what girrifon it was to be 
ordered ; and was waiting patiently 
for inflructions on that head. The 
RuGian colonels conlder their regi- 
ments in the light of lucrative emolu- 
nents, which they well know how to 
urn to their advantage, and acquire 
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at the rank of general, which. has no 
profit annexed to it, except the ftated 
pay. Every regiment is fuppofed to 
produce a revenue of four thoufand 
ducats to its proprie:or, and the co- 
lonels manage matters. fo well, that 
in eight years they become matters of 
half a million of livres. There are 
no regular contracts for the forage of 
the cavalry, nor the equipment and 
cloathing of the troops. The com- 
mon foldier does every thing; he is 
tailor, baker, fhoemaker, fadler, 
blackfmith, &c. and every regiment 
has two companies attached to what 
is called the depot, which comprehends 
every neceflary article in the army. 
It is evident that this arrangement 
muft diminith the number of effective 
men fit for fervice. The raifing of 
recruits for the Ruffian army is a {pe- 
cies of revenue which the nobles pay 
to the monarch, according to the time 
of war or peace, and in proportion to 
the neceflity which may be felt for 
new levies. In ordinary cafes, one 
man is taken from every five hundred, 
throughout the whole extent of the 
empire; but in prefling emergencies, 
fuch as the lait war with the Turks, 
they levied a man out of every hun- 
dred, a circumftance that depopulated 
the country, and irsitated the whole 
oider of the noblefie. Some pro- 
prietors were obliged to furnith eight 
hundred recruits, which were rated at 
four thoufand livres a man. Durin 

the lait war, the total amount of the 
levies rofe to half a miliion, and at an 
expence of two millions to the pro- 
prietors, who were otherwile harraffed 
and perfecuted by the frauds and avi- 
dity of the perfons employed in that 
fervice. The recruits ave expofed tg 
the fame opprefiion, by which they are 
robbed of one half of the rations of 
provifion allowed them by the go- 
vernment,. and as thefe vexatioas 
are notorious and infupportable, the 
wretched recruits defert on the firk 
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opportunity, and people of the foretts 
with a ferocious banditti. It often 
happens, that out of a detachment 
of five hundred men, one hundred 
never reach’ their regiments. Not 
long fince, a Ruffian foldier was con- 
fidered individua!ly as one of the beit 
in Europe; he was attached, not to 
his country, but to his habits, and 
his native home, and very rarely 
abandoned his colours. <A fevere dif- 
cipline, and the influence of religious 
prejudices, rendered him formidable 
jn the day of battle. 
his conftitution, and his manner of 
living, enabled him to endure fatigue, 
and {urmount the moft formidable ob- 
ftacles.. But thefe times are patt; 
foreign war has taught him that he 
may be more comfortable in any 
country than his own. His preju- 
dices vanith by degrees, and defertion 
has become very frequent among the 
Ruffian troops. 

The officers are {iil worfe than the 
private men, and for the greater part 
enter into the fervice from views of 
ambition and intereit. Several who 
attach themfelves in quality of aid- 
de-camps to the generals, come to 
command regiments without acquir- 
ing any knowiedge of the fervice. It 
mutt be acknowledged, however, that 
the artillery is on a better footing ; 
it is the department in which there is 
the leat diforder, and where the 
greateit number of men of merit is to 
be found. But this cannot be faid of 
the engineer corps; fcarcely can a 
man be found in it capable of {urvey- 
ing a piece of ground, and if any 
gcod engineers find their way into the 
corps, they are natives of other coun- 
tries. ‘The cavairy alfo is in a bad 
ftate, the horfes are neither fed, or 
trained well, and the horfemen are 
ill difciplined. Ruffia is able to bring 
into the field an enormous multitude 
of irregular troops. They are efti- 
mated at three hundred thoufand men, 
who, during the time of peace, are no 
expence to the government. Thefe 
troops are levied in war time among 
the Bathkires, the Kalmoucks, and 
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the Cofagues of the Jaik, the Don, 
and the Ucraine. Of all thefe war- 
riors, the Cofaques are confidered the 
beft ioldiers. in Ruffia, a fingular ar- 
tifice has been adopted to elude the 
law patied by Peter 1, by virtue of 
which no one can arrive at the higher 
ranks ia the army, without regularly 
pafliog throug’ all the inferior fitua- 
tions. As tiis regulation fhocked the 
vanity of the Ruffian noblefie, they 
took care to enroll their children as 
foldiers, from the moment of their 
birth; and at the age of five or fix 
years, they are promoted to the rank 
of ferjeants, and fo on in fuccéflion. 
‘Chey ofien join their regiments with 
the rank of lieutenant, before they 
know how to drefs a company, or 
have ever feen a review. In order to 
have any poft at court, it is previ- 
ouily requifite to pofleis fome rank in 
the army. In the reign of the em- 
pref. Elifabeth, every lacquey of the 
court was a captain, and might pafs 
as {uch in the army. ‘The governefs 
of tiie maids of honour of the emprefs, 
as well as the fuperintendant of the 
Dutch cows, which that princefs was 
pleafed to keep, had each the rank 
of colonel. 

If abufes are not fo frequent at 
prefent, yet they often produce ridi- 
culous circumitances. _ Since the year 
1775, the rank of every perfon might 
be difcovered by the number of hories 
employed in their equipages. Sub- 
alterns are only allowed one horfe to 
their ledge, or calahh ; captains may 
have two hories ; field-officers are al- 
lowed four; and from the brigadier. 
general to the lieutenant-general, fix 
is the allotted number. The two firft 
claffes of generals, befide thefe fix 
horfes, are preceded by two fervants 
on horfeback. Every ftranger, wha 
wifhes to pafs fome time at Pe- 
terfburgh, whether arti, man of let. 
ters, phyfician, &c, is obliged to pro- 
cure fome military rank, in order to 
be admitted into fociety: he would 
net be pernvitted to appear in a box 
at the theatre, unlefs he had previ- 
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officer. Although the number of 
troops is not exactly known, yet it ap- 
pears probable to me, that in the year 
1792, they were eftimated thus : 
Infantry . 339,993 
Cavalry - 6,913 
Irregular troops - 46,401 


Total - 453,277 


But this eftablithment is not always 
kept up complete. 


Nava Forces. 


Peter 1, eftablifhed at Cronftadt, a 
port for fhips of war, and a naval 
force which, after his time, funk into 
decay. Catherine 11, formed an efta- 
blifhment in the Baltic, and after the 
conqueft of the Crimea, the raifed a 
powerful navy in the Black Sea. But 
this princefs, as well as Peter the 
Great, was deftitute of a commercial 
marine, that might improve the Ruf- 
fian failors, nor had they any oppor- 
tunities of forming officers for the 
navy, fo as to render the eftablith- 
ment lefs burdeniome to the nation. 
The following are the particulars 
which I have been able to difcover 
refpecting the ‘adminiftration of their 
naval department. ‘The college of 
admiralty has the fupreme manage- 
ment and direction of the Ruffian 
navy. There are two Officers; one 
for the equipment of armed fhips, and 
the other fuperintends the victualling 
and provifions. Thefe are under the 
controul of two admirals, who make 
their reports regularly to the college 
of admiralty. The minifter of marine 
prefides in the college of admiralty, 
and the commander in chief in the 
different ports. The marine is di- 
vided tinto two departments, one of 
the Baltic, and the cther of the Black 
Sea. Since the death of prince Po- 
temkin, the department of the Black 
Sea, as well as of the Baltic, have 
been fubje& to the orders of the col- 
lege of admiralty. Ships are built for 
the Baltic, at Cronftadt, Peterfburgh, 
and Archangel; and for the Black 
Sea, at Cherfon and Sevattopolis. 
The government of Cafan, furnifhes 
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larger oak than Sweden ; it Jafts longer 
when it is in the water, and rots 
fooner on dry land. 

The port of Cherfon is actually one 
of the fineftin Europe : it is fituate on 
the Nieper, at fome diftance from the 
mouth of that river. The fortrefs 
there is completed ; there are barracks 
for twenty-four thoufand men, an ad- 
miralty with all its flores, an arfenal 
containing fix hundred pieces of can- 
non, fome public buildings, churches 
built in a handfome ftyle, a town of 
fome trade, containing more than two 
hundred houfes,. and dockyards where 
the fleet of the Black Sea is built, 
with ‘timber brought from Poland. 
Sevaftopolis is better fituate than 
Cherfon ; it lies on the foutheaft coaft 
of the Crimea, The port is very 
large, convenient, and fafe ; the rock 
which forms its quay, is {cooped out 
by nature, fo that veffels may lay their 
broadfides againit it. The entry of 
the port is narrow enough to permit 
the fire of the batteries on both fides, 
not only to crofseach other, but even 
to réach to either fide with grape fhot. 

Since Ruffia, as I have faid before, 
has no mercantile marine, fhe is 
obliged, in order to fupport her mili- 
tary marine, to keep up a confidera- 
ble number of failors. Their number 
was eftimated in the year 1792, at 
18,000, for thofe who ferved only in 
the Baltic; and at 80c0 for thofe who 
are attached to the fervice in the Black 
Sea. Of the latter, the greater num- 
ber are Greeks, and when war takes 
place, a fufficient number of men is 
added to them. ‘The naval force of 
the Baltic amounts to fifty fthips of 
the line, befide corvettes and flotillas ; 
that of the Black Sea confifts of ten 
fhips of war, exclufive of corvettes 
and flotillas. The ordinary expences 
of the Ruffian navy are fuppofed to be 
equal to three millions of rubles, 
which are equivalent to fifteen mil- 
lions of French money. 

Ruflia imports articles of loxury, 
and exports raw materials in exchange. 
The profeffor of political economy 
will lay it down as a fundamental 
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maxim, that fuch a fpecies of com- 
merce is unfavourable to the nation 
that follows it, and he will demon- 
ftrate to you the truth of that pofition. 
The balance of trade, however, has 
been long in favour of Ruffia, though 
of late it has turned againft that 
country. In the year1771, the lofs 
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on the balance of trade was calculated 
to amount nearly to eighty millions 
of livres French money ; and if we 
fpeculate on the progrefs of luxury 
and refinement, we fhail have reafon 
to prefume thai this unfavourable ba- 
lance is not likely to be improved. 


DescrirTion of a Press for PACKING all Kinps ef Goons with 
Expedition: invented by M. Bufcienderf. Jluftrated by a Plate. 


[From the Annales des Arts. ] 


LIGHT, foft, and elaftic fubflances 
ufed in commerce, a$ wool, cotton, 
hemp, flax, hops, tobacco, &c. re- 
guire to be reduced into a {mall com- 
pals, to facilitate their carriage, and 
to preferve them from the humidity 
which they would nor fail to contract 
by remaining in warehoufes. Under- 
neath will be found the defcription of 
a prefs, invented by M. Bufchenderf, 
which is cheap, eafy to be worked, 
occupies little room, and may not only 
be employed fur packing the above- 
mentioned fubftances, but likewife for 
barrelling herrings and flour, for 
preffing bales of paper, o7l-cloth, and 
many other purpofes. This machine 
is intended to fave the expence of 
metal vices and fcrews, which always 
come very high, or to obviate the 
neceffity of wooden fcrews, which are 
very inconvenient when the wood is 
fwelled with humidity, the operation 
being performed by the aciion of the 
lever, the power of which may be 
augmented by increafing its length, 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


Fig. 1, plan of half the, prefs, 

a a, the principal foot of the prefs. 

4, 4, crofs beams faftened to the 
feet intended to form a folid frame for 
the bottom of the prefs. 

cc, fection of the two uprights. 

ddd d, a {quare, fhowing the bot- 


tom of the prefs, formed, with, thick , 


oak planks, which crofs the beams 
6,4. Thefe planks muft be faffici- 
ently ftrong to refilt the preffure, 

Fig. z, elevation of the prefs, 
longitudinally. 


e, é, iron cramps, faftened with 
pins and (crews, and intended to com- 
bine the uprights with the foot of the 
prefs. * 

Sf; a lever, by which the preffure 
is effected. 

g, a moveable pin, with a ring at 
the extremity, for the convenience of 
drawing it out; it ferves as the cen- 
tre of rotation of the lever. The up. . 
rights cy c, are perforated ‘at certain 
diftances, for the purpofe of changing 
the pofition of this pin, as. neceflity 
may require. 

4, a flat iron bar, cut on one fide 
like a faw ; the extremity is joined 
‘ to a board or plate of metal, beneath: 
which is placed a thick plank &, which 

is laid upon the goods. *’ 
/, an iron trigger, turning ‘on the 
pin m (marked by a dottéd circle) 
fixed in the lever /f. This trigger 
is preffed into the indentures of the 
faw by a fpring ~, that makes _ it 
catch. 
That the metal plate may not be 
raifed by the elafticity of the mate- 
rials expofed to the preflure of the 
machine, the beam j7 is provided 
, with a fimilar trigger 0, turning ona 
pin.p, which is: made to catch by 
means of the {pring 7. . This trigger 
prevents the faw-bar from going baci 
when the lever has made it deicend a 
few notches. ; ad 4 

_ It is evident that. the, manner of 
working this prefs confilts in the very 
fimple operation of bearing upon the 
extremity of the lever, and inchaag- 
ing, from time to time, the move- 
able 7 g, Waen its pofition is fome- 

n 
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wiat higWer than horizontal. In 
p-efling very elailic articies, as wool, 
&c. it will be proper to fuffer the le- 
ver to remain Rationary for fome time. 
It is unneceffary to obferve, that the 
bales or packages muft frit be placed 
properly, together with the cords with 
which they are to be tied. When the 
article has been fufficiently preffed the 
lever is lifted up at r, and held in 
that polition, while an iron pin s is 
pafled throvgh the holes of the up- 
rights on the fide oppofite to the move- 
able ping. To dilengage the trig- 
gers, draw the cords zz and w w, 
which are carried over two {mall pul- 
lies ; one of them, x, is placed be- 
neath the crofs-beam, and the other 
near s, under the lever. ‘Their ends 
are faflened to two {mall ftaples, join- 
ed to the triggers /, 0, and their 
fprings x, g; thefe cords are tied to 
the moveable pin, while the plate is 
taken away, and the operation per- 
formed. But as thefe triggers or 
catches would not keep the flat plate 
and the faw-bar at a proper height, a 
flat bolt ¢-is fixed behind the bar, pro- 
vided with a {mall {pring, which drives 
it into holes, made at proper diftances 
in the back of the bar. A {mall cord 
xu, carried through a ftaple y, and 
faftened .to the head of the bolt v, 
ferves to draw it out at pleafure when 
a preffure is required. Thus the mere 


alteration of this bolt is fufficient to 
keep the faw and the plate at the pro- 
per height when the lever is to be 
lifted up by the manceuvre juift def- 
Cribed. 

Fig. 3, elevation of the machine 
from behind ; where may be {cen the 
manner of fixing the cramps which 
join the uprights and the fleepers, and 
likewife the difpofition of the lever and 
its pin: the fame letters correfpond 
to the fame parts in all the figures. 
For the preflure of barrels of flour, 
herrings, &c. it is neceffary to have a 
ftrong round piece of wood, nearly 
the diameter of the barrel, which is 
placed above the head, and. under- 
neath the flat plate: this difpofition 
faci‘itates the hooping when the head 
is prefled down to the notches. 

The mortife made in the lever, for 
the paflage of the faw, fhould be wider 
toward the top and bottom, to facili- 
tate the movement of the lever, and 
always in the direction of a radius di- 
verging from its centre of motion. 
This mortife might even be provided, 
in cafe of neceflity, with an iron 
cramp, or plate, to ftrengthen the 
lever: the teeth of the faw fhould 
not be cut with an angle too acute, 
that the catch may take better hold. 
It would not be amifs to fecure the 
lever round the moveable pin with an 
iron cramp, to prevent its {plitting. 


THOUGHTS ON THE FORMATION OF RIVERS. 


{By M. Hauy, Profeffor of Natural Philofophy in the Normal Schools 
in France.] 


EVAPORATION has furnifhed 
the true explanation of a faét, which 
had, for a long time, embarraffed the 
fpeculations of natural philofophers. 
Rivers and ftreams have been always 
obferved to flow continually from their 
fources to the fea, and yet thefe fources 
are neyer dried up. In the fame man- 
ner, the fea has uniformly received 
the tributes of thofe different waters, 
and yet is never known to {well be- 
yond its eftablifhed boundaries. From 
the operation of thefe circumftances, 
philofophers concluded that all waters 
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mutt neceffarily have returned to their 
fources from the fea, and that nature 
muft have opened an uninterrupted 
communication between the ocean, 
and its tributary ftreams and fountains. 
But where were the avenues and in- 
lets for this mutual communication ? 
Where were the conduits that con- 
veyed the water of the fea to the 
fources of the rivers, and by what 
means did they lofe their faltnefs in 
this myfterious paflage? That was 
the difficult point to be fettled, and 
in order to come to a folution of it, 
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recourfe was had to different hypo- 

thefes, which are more fpecious than 

foiid. Some adopted the opinion of 
Defcartes, and imagined that the wa- 

ters of the fea, by pafling through 

fome fubterraneous canals, arrived at 

immenfe refervoirs or caverrs, which 

are fituate under the baies of moun- 

tains; they then were formed into 
vapour by mean- of the heat that pre- 

vails in fubterraneous places, and be- 
ing diveited of their faline particles, 
they role to the higher decifions of the 
cavities, were there condenfed by cold, 
and afterward flowed to the fources of 
rivers and running waters. Thus in 
the opinion of thefe philofophers a 
seal dittillation took place fimilar to 
that which is performed in the labo- 
ratories of the chymifts. According 
to others, the waters of the fea being 
impelled by the flux, found their way 
into the earth by a multitude of 
fillures, in which they underwent a fort 
of filtration that carried off their fa- 
line particles. Canals of this deferip- 
tion, the ramifications of which ex- 
tended on every fide, conduéed the 
waters to the places in which they 
formed fprings and fources by their 
reunion. When thefe theorics were 
examined by the principles of found 
philofophy, it was perceived, that to 
introduce into nature the ule of alem- 
bics and filters, was to furnifh her 
with the means of our art, and com- 
pel her to adopt them, who is fo of- 
ten the inimicable model of our ope- 
rations. Conjectures were at length 
formed, that no other origin was to be 
afligned to fountains, than what pro- 
ceeded from rain only, and thus it is 
reafon and obfervation prefent us with 
the following conclufions. 

Water rifes from every part of our 
globe into the atmofphere by means 
of evaporation. The fea water de- 
pofes its falt, in proportion as it yields 
to the attraction of the air; and a 
part of the dews, and the rains which 
are produced from thefe waters, fall 
On the tops of the mountains. Thefe 
eminences feem to aét by affinity on 
the clonds, and to fix and condenfe 
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them in that fituation. It has been 
obferved that a coud, upon meeting 
the top of a mouniain in its paflage, 
has difappeared in proportion as its 
diffsrent parts came in contaci with 
the mountain. The water wich which 
it is impregnated then finds its way 
into the furroanding ground, until it 
meets with an impervious bed, and 
from thence it meanders toward the 
declivity, and the foot of the moun- 
tain, where the bed that ultimately 
receives it appears without any fur- 
ther obftacle. On the Primitive 
mountains, the water flows on the 
rocks, of which thefe mighty mafles 
are compounded. The fecondary 
mountains, being of a fofter and more 
fpungy nature, let the waters pene- 
trate to a greater depth, where they 
{top their courfe by means of beds of 
clay, the declivities of which dire& 
the courfe of the ftreams that flow 
from them. It is inthe interftices of 
the neighbouring beds that the origi- 
nal fprings refide. The waters that 
do not meander on the furface, con- 
tinue to flow in the bofom of the 
earth, where man endeavours to find 
them by opening wells, which he digs 
near his habitation. But perhaps it 
is too much to be conceded to evapo- 


ration, to fuppofe that it alone can: 


furnifh that immenfe quantity of wa- 
ter which is neceflary to fupport fo 
many fources, efpecially when we 
confider the vaft quantity that is loft 
from rivers and ftreams, that ferves 
for the drink of animals, or is ab- 
forbed by vegetables and plants, 
Mariotte, in his Treatife on the Mo- 
tion of Waters, has difcuffed this quef- 
tion, with his ufual accuracy, by 
comparing the quantity of rain water 
that falls in Paris, and its neighbour- 
hood, during the {pace of a year, with 
that which paffes in the fame time 
under the Pout Nationa], and the refult 
of his obfervations and calculations is, 
that the quantity of water that falls, 
fo far exceeds the quantity fufficient 
to fupply the rivers, and to fill the 
ponds, that we mult fuppo‘e the re- 
mainder to be employed with a pro- 
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fufion that might be called exceffive, 
for the purpoies of vegetation, and 
other neceflary abforptions. ‘lhe fo- 
lution of this difficulty feems to fur- 
nifh a new objection, that cannot be 
eafily obviated. 

The explanation that we have 
adopted feems to bring back nature to 
its ufual fimplicity and facility of 
means. The atmofpheric air, by its 
fimple aétion, attracts inceffantly to- 
ward the waters that overfpread the 
furface of the globe, and after having 
ferved as a vehicle for them, it pre- 
cipitates them in different parts, and 
reftores them to their primitive places, 
to the meadows, and the plains which 
they refrefh, to the fources of rivers, 
which they nourifh and fupply, and 
to the ocean, whofe lcffes they repair. 
The region in which the different 
phenomena produced by evaporation 
take place, does not extend to a ereat 
height in the atmofphere. According 
to Muichenbrock, the higheft clouds 
very feldom exceed the fummits of the 
higheit mountains. Experiments have 
been made with a view to afcertain 
the height of the atmofphere itfelf ; 
an attainment which might be eafily 
acquired, were the denfity of the air 
the fame in every place as it is on the 
furface of the earth. It would be 
fufficient in that cafe to fettle the 
proportion between the denfities of 
mercury, and of air, or between their 
{pecific weight, and to multiply this 
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proportion by twenty-eight inches, 
from which might be produced a dif- 
tance of about two leagues for the 
height which is required to be found. 
But this determination is very far 
from the truth, on account of the di- 
minution which the denfity of the air 
undergoes, in proportion as it is re- 
moved from the earth. Lakire has 
tried to determine the height of the 
atmofphere from the duration of twi- 
light. It is known, that we begin to 
perceive the rays of the fun when 
that luminary is ftill eighteen degrees 
below the horizon. ‘The fame rays 
do not penetrate at that time to a 
fpeétator to whom the faid horizon be- 
longs, until they are refraéted through 
the atmofphere, and afterward reflect- 
ed on its concavity, from which they 
take their direction toward the {peéta- 
tor. There is therefore a certain 
height ailotted to the atmofphere, in 
order that the refiection produced by 
the twilight fhall begin when the fun 
is eighteen degrees below the horizon, 
and by calculating that diftance, La- 
hire aifecvered it to be about fixteen 
leagues. But from this calculation it 
is only evident, that at the diftance of 
eightcen leagues the effect of the at- 
mofphere, in reflefting light, is ftill 
perceptible, fo that we are only cer- 
tain that the atmofphere extends at 
leaft fo far, without being able to 
affign its ultimate boundaries. 


Curious Fact illuftrative of the Forct of EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


[From M. Voiney’s Lectures on Hiftory, delivered in the Normal Schools in 
France. ] 


IT is incumbent on the enlightened 
inftrutors of the French ration to 
weigh matarely the confequences of 
the tranfa€tions that have lately taken 
place in our country. If the prefent 
generation, which has been brought 
up in a ftate of gentlenefs and hu- 
manity, and which in its early days 
had no obj & of attention, except 
the ufual playthings of infancy ; if 
this generation, with impreflions fo fa- 


vourable, has fuddenly plunged into 


the moft ferocious fanguinary exceffes, 
what have we to expect from the 
younger branches, that have been 
nurtured in rapine and carnage, and 
have viewed, as matters of amufe- 
ment, the horrors that have lately 
pait before our eyes ? Were nota pe- 
riod happily put to thefe atrocities, we 
might expect a revival of the ttrange 
effects of the phrenzy and madnefs 
which the coétrine of Odin formerly 
produ.ed in Europe, and of which, 














in the tenth century, the Danith 
School of the governor of Jomfbourg 
prefented an inftance, thatdeferves to 
be reported. 1! produce it from one 
of the beft works of the prefent cen- 
tury, the Hiftory of Denmark, writ- 
ten by profeffor Mallet. After hav- 
ing mentioned in his introduction to 
the fourth book, the paffion that the 
Scandinavians, as well as every other 
Celric nation felt for war, after ex- 
plaining the caufes of it in their laws, 
education and re:igion, he relates the 
follow fa&. 

Hiftory informs us, that Harald, 
king of Denmark, who lived in the 
middle of the tenth century, had 
founded, on the coaft of Pomerania, a 
city called Julin, or Jomfbourg, and 
had fent thither a colony of young 
Danes, whom he placed under the 
care of a perfon called Palnatocko, 
whom he appointed governor of the 
fettiement. This new Lycurgus form- 
ed the colony into a fecond Sparta ; 
the aim of every cuftom and inititution 
was to form foldiers, and it was ftri@ly 
forbidden to pronounce the word, fcr, 
in their converfation, even fhould the 
moft imminent danger threaten their 
exiftence. A citizen of fulin was 
taught never to yield to numbers, 
however great, but to fight with in- 
trepidity, and without thinking of 
flight, with fuperior multitudes, nor 
fhould the idea of inftant death be any 
excufe or plea for abandoning his poft 
before the enemy. It appears, from 
the refult, that this legiflator accom- 
plifhed his objeét, and fucceeded in 
extinguilhing, in the breaits of his fol- 
lowers, every veltige of that deep 
and natural fentiment that makes us 
fhudder at our own deftruction :— 
nothing can be a more decifive proof 
of his fuccefs, than a fact in their hif- 
tory, which from its fingularity de- 
ferves to be publifhed to the world. 
Some of them having made an irrup- 
tion into the territories of a powerful 
Norwegian prince, who was named 
Haquin, were overpowered after an 
obftinate refiftance; the moft diftin- 
guifhed were made prifoners, and the 
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conqucrors condemned them to death, 
according to the cultom of thofe times. 
This inteiligence, inttead of difmay- 
ing them, was confidered a- a mat 
ter of triumph and exultaiion: the 
firft who was calied on to fuffer, 
faid, without any charge of counte- 
nance, or the lealt fymptom of fear: 
why jould I not meet nich the fam: fate 
as my fatver 3 Le died, and I ywall do the 
fame. Awarrio: called Torchill, who 
cui their heads cff, afked the fecond 
what he thought of death, and the 
latter replied, that he was too mindful 
of the laws of Julin to utter any word 
that fhould teitify fear. Toa fimilar 
queition, the third replied, that he was 
happy to die in fo glorious a manner, 
and that he preferred death to a life 
of infamy, fuch as Torchill’s was, 
The fourth made a reply more cir- 
cumitantial and fingular: I fuffer 
death, faid he, with cheerfulnefs and 
refoiuiion, and the prefent moment is 
a joyful one for me; I only requeft 
you, added he, addrefling himfelf to 
Torchill, to cut off my head in the 
quickeit manner poffible, for it is a 
qucition that we have often difcuffed 
together at julin, whether one has any 
feeling or fentiment afier the head is 
‘cut off: in order to make the difco- 
very, I fhail hold this knife in my 
hand, and if, after decapitation, [ 
move ittoward you, it will be a fign 
that 1 have not loft every fenfe of 
feeling ; if I let it fall, that will be a 
proof of the contrary : make hatte 
then, and decide the queftion. Tor- 
chill, adds the hiftorian, quickly per- 
formed the operation, and the knife 
feil to the ground. The fifth dif- 
played the fame tranquillity, and died, 
infulting his enemies. The fixth, ree 
quefted Torchill to ftrike at his face : 
‘| thall hold myfelf immoveable,’ faid 
he, ‘ and you may obferve, if I even 
wink ; we have been accuftomed at 
Julin not to make the ilighteft mo- 
tion expreflive of alarm, when we 
meet the ftroke of death, and we have 
often praétifed ourfelves in that man- 
ner.’ He died, keeping his promife, 
in the prefence of all the fpe€tators, 
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The feventh, according to the hifto- 
rian, was a youth of great beauty, in 
the ower of his age; his long fair 
hair refembled filk, and floated in 
curls on his fhoulders. Torchill atk- 


ed him, if he dreaded death, and he 
replied ; I willingly fubmit to death, 
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fince I have fulfilled the grand duty 
of life, and have feen every one pe- 
rith for whom I would with to live ; 
the only requeft | make, is that no 
flave may be permitted to touch my 
hair, and that my blood thall ftain it, 
when [ tall beneath your hands, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF .ANIMALS. 


[By M. Dauberton, Profeffor of Natural Hiftory in the Normal Schools in 
France. ] 


THE brute creation, as well as 
men, have a peculiar phyfiognomy, 
that is to fay, when we compare the 
outlines of their faces with the fea- 
tures of men, we perceive a fort of 
faint refemblance between them. 
However irregular this refemblance 
may be, it is iufficient to remind us, 
when we look at animals, of the ideas 
of acutenefs or ftupidity, of mildnefs, 
or ferocity, &c. which arife in our 
minds from a view of the countenances 
of men. The features which vary 
moft among animals, are thofe that 
depend on the length of the jaws, of 
the bones, of the nofe, and the dif- 
tance between the eyes ; the fame fea- 
tures make a marked diftin€tion in the 
phyfiognomies of men, and it has 
been afferted that every man has a 
particular refemblance to fome ai:i- 
mal, the temper and turn of which 
bear equal figns of fimilarity to his 
own. Such chimerical notions are fo 
abfurd, that no conclufion fhould be 
drawn from them, unleis we fuppofe 
that independently of the likenefs that 
fubfifts in the faces of men and ani- 
mals, there’ is likewife a kind of 
conformity between the principal out- 
lines of their phyfiognomy; a con- 
formity merely external, which proves 
nothing with refpect to animals, ex- 
cept the exiftence of paffions produced 
by their inftinét and conformation, 
pafiions that may be compared with 
thofe that arife from the animal part 
of man. The phyfiognomy of. ani- 
mals, taken in this fenie,is very difli- 
cult to be exprefied with accuracy 
by painters; it requires the greatett 
tafte and delicacy in the artilt, and 


accordingly we find that the greater 
number of painters and defigners can 
trace with exactnefs the features of a 
man or animal, though at the fame 
time they fail in catching the ex- 
preffion and charafter of the counte- 
nance, There is lefs difficulty in 
land{capes, or general reprefentations 
of animals ; the paffions that are to be 
exhibited in them are clear and evi- 
dent, and for this reafon painters have 
a great advantage, when their fub- 
ject is animals in the chace, or fighting 
with each other. It is from the great 
matters only we can expect fingle re- 
prefentations of them, as they thould 
be confidered when defcribed in a ftate 
of ftillnefs and repofe. But the extra- 
ordinary merit of fuch pieces is loft 
on the generality of conhoiffeurs, be- 
caufe they never obierved nature with 
attention, nor remarked the expreffive 
afpects of animals, fuch as the faga- 
city of the fox, the timidity of the 
fawn, the ftupidity of the hog, &c. 
It muft be acknowledged, that we are 
confiderably more ftruck with a piece 
of painting that reprefents the fierce- 
nefs of the bull, when he defends 
himfelf againft the obftinate attacks 
of the maftiff, or the favage fury of 
the wild boar, when he is wounded by 
the dogs. Neverthelefs, the air of 
fierceneis in the bull, and of fary in 
the boar, are expreffions of a forced 
and violent ftate, and very different 
from that ftate of repofe in which the 
bull appears to us a heavy avimal, 
and the wild boar as a ftupid fenfelefs 
creature. A picture reprefenting them 
in the latter ftate would be little va- 
lued, though it is fo negeffary to a 
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thorough knowledge of the character 
of thefe animals: in the fame manner, 
the deicription of an animal feen in a 
ftate of repoie will be interefting only 
to the obfervers of nature, who wifh 
to inveiligate her mott fecret recefles, 
becaufe fuch a defcription may be con- 
fidered as almoit infeparabie from a 
kind of drynefs of detail, which ne- 
ver fails to difpleafe thofe who feek 
folely for pleafure and amufement, 
and who negle& and undervalue in- 
ftruétion and improvement. It is for 
this reafon, that pictures with bright 
colouring pleafe the generality of the 
world, and :reeven much fought after 
by the ftudents of natural hiftory ; 
becaufe they furnifh a kind of confo- 
Jation to them, when they cannot 
procure miniatures, which are very 
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dear, when compared with painting 
of the. former defcription. Ever 

miniature, let the fubje& be. ftill the 
fame, is done after nature, and accord- 
ing to the rules of art, by artifts 
who underitand the nature of ibade 
and colours. On the contrary, there 
is only one large painting executed 
by an artift of merit, which ferves as 
a model for all the copies that are 
made after it, and thefe copies muft 
not be expected to be laboured with 
the fame care as the original, betaufe 
the price is fo much inferior, Such 


pieces, however, do not deferve the _ 


attention of the admirers of natural 
hiftory, but they pleafe generally on 
account of the glare and brilliancy of 
their colouring. 


Account of General MacpowAu’s INTRODUCTION #o the Court 
of CANDY, in 1800. 


{From Captain Percival’s « Account of the Ile of Ceylon.”] 


GOVERNOR North having de- 
termined on fending an embatiy ‘o the 
king of Candy, general Macdowal, 
the commander in chief of the forces 
on the ifland, was appointed to un- 
dertake the commiffion. Previous to 
the departure of the embafly from Co- 
lumbo, the governor fent his private 
fecretary, Mr. Boyd, to the borders 
of our territory at Sittivacca, there to 
meet the Adigar and other minilters 
of his Candian majefty, in order to 
make with them the neceflary ar- 
rangements for its paflage through the 
country, and its reception at court. 

This obje& being effected, the 
general, his ftaff, and fuite, with a 
detachment from the garrifon, took 
their departure from Columbo, on the 
toth of March; and after experi- 
encing many difficulties from bad and 
hilly roads, thick jungles, exceflive 
heat by day, heavy fogs and dews at 
night, with rain, thunder, and light- 
ning, arrived at Ganaroa, a high 
mountain near Candy, on the 8th of 
April. 

The road here was very fteep, be- 





‘ing up two very high hills. The 


country feemed more cultivated than 
any we had yet traverfed. The air 
was more ferene and cool, particularly 
at night ; there was lefs of the noxi- 
ous fogs and damps than is ufually ex- 
perienced in the lower parts of the 
country. At the foot of the moune 
tain where the efcort now halted, lies 
a beautiful valley watered by the Ma- 
livagonga. The view from Ganaroa 
is extremely grand, and takes in a 
vaft range of hills, covered with thick 
woods and jungle, and interfeéted with 
valleys prefenting here and there fome 
fertile {pots cultivated by the Cane 
dians. The ruins of an old fort and 
a teinple lie clofe to the {pot where 
the troops refted, 

On the 1oth, the troops removed 
to a fpot near the Malivagonga, and 
encamped oppofite the hill on which 
Candy is fituate. A large body of 
Candiaas were pofted on the other 
fide of the river in view of the gene- 
ral’3 encampment. No intercourfe 
was allowed to be carried on between 
them and our people; nor any of the 
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efcort allowed to quit the camp or 
examine the country in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The interview- and cor- 
efpondence between the A ‘igar and 
the general were a'] conducted with 
the utmof folemnity, and with all 
thofe punétilious ceremonies which 
according to their ideas are matters of 
the higheft importance. 

The attendants, and indeed the 
whole of the natives, feemed to be 
actuated by the fame myiterious iaci- 
turnity ; fo that little informanon was 
to be coiletted from them about tlie 
king or his politics. 

The general was now arrived at 
that place where it was determined he 
fhould refide while he traniacted the 
bufinefs of his embafly. It might 
now feem that he had overcome the 
chief difficulties that lay in his way ; 
and that the fatigues of his tedi- 
ous march would have been compen- 
fated by a frank reception and ready 
admittance into tie royal prefence. 
But it was the fludy of the Candians 
to imprefs the ambaflador with the 
higheft ideas of their dignity, and 
their condefcenfion in receiving over- 
tures from an European government. 
With this view, fo many ceremonies 
attended each introduction into the 
royal prefence, that little bufinefs 
could be tranfacted ; and fuch a fpace 
was allowed to elapie between each 
interview, that the general was only 
admitted to three during his {tay here, 
which was from the roth of April to 
the 3d of May. F Ps 

But previous to any interview, it 
was found no eafy matter to adjuft 
the ceremonies of introduction, It 
had been cuftomary for the kings of 
Candy to demand proftration, and 
feveral other degrading tokens of fub- 
miffion from the ambafladors intro- 
duced to them. ‘The Dutch amba‘fa- 
dors had always fubmitted to be in- 
troduced into the capita! blindfold, 
and to proftrate themfelves before the 
monarch. In a former war, when 
Trincomale was taken by us from the 
Dutch, propofals were fent to the 
king to afliit him in expelling his ene- 
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mies out of the ifland, and to form a 
treaty of alliance with him. After 
the envoy entrulied ‘vith this bufinefs 
had arrived at Candy, the king would 
not receive him ftandin, ; 2nd the 
envoy, not having initructions how 
to aétin fuch a cate, d: lined the in- 
terview till he could hear from Ma- 
dias ; by which means fo much time 
elapied, that the objet of the em- 
baffy was by intervening circumftances 
entirely defeated, and the envoy re- 
turned without being prefented. Even 
after the Britifh had fhown their 
power by the capture of Columbo and 
the expalfion of the Dutch, the Can- 
dian monarch would not recede from 
his lofty pretenfions; and Mr. An- 
drews, the Britth Eaft India com- 
pany’s chief civil fervant, who was 
fent upon a miffion to Candy thortly 
after we had taken poffeflion of the 
illand, was obliged to kneel on being 
admitted to the royal prefence. Nay, 
to fuch an extravagant pitch do the 
natives carry their ideas of the indif- 
penfable nature of this royal preroga- 
tive, that when Trincomale was in the 
laft war taken by our troops under 
general Stewart, and when the king 
was in confequence prevailed upon to 
fend ambaffadors to Madras, thefe 
perfons very modeitly defired lord 
Hobart to proftrate himfelf before 
them, and to receive the king’s let- 
ter Onhis knees. This requeft, how- 
ever, his lordfhip declined to comply 
with ; but returned for anfwer, that 
as they were fo much in the habit of 
kneeling, and fo fond of proftration, 
a cuitom which his countrymen never 
adopted, their beft plan to prevent 
the omiffion of this efiential ceremony, 
would be to proitrate themfelves be- 
fore him who held the fupreme au- 
thority there: and this alternative, 
after they found his lordfhip would not 
fubmit to the other, they adtually af- 
fented to. 

General Macdowal, underftanding 
that this ceremony was expefted at 
his introdu@tion, previoully informed 
his majeity, by means of the Adigar, 
that he could not on any account iub- 
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mit to it. The king made many ob- 
jections to receiving him into his pre- 
fence, unlefs he would content firlt to 
proit:ate himfelf and then to remain 
kneeling during the royal audience. 
The general, however, pofitively re- 
fuied compliance, and informed the 
mintfter that his fovereign acknow- 
icdged the iuperiority of no poientate 
upon e earth ; and that fooner than de- 
grade his fovereign in the perfon of 
his reprejeniative, he would return to 
Columbo without being prefented. 
The king, not daring to come to an 
open breach with us, upon this waved 
his prerogative ; but in order to re- 
concile this derugation from his dig- 
nity to his own feelings, he informed 
the general that it was his royal will 
to difpente in his cafe with the uivai 
ceremonies required of ambaffadors at 
their introdu¢tion, as the general came 
from his brother the king of Great 
Britain, whofe great power and 
ftrength he acknowledged to be far 
above that of the Dutch or the Eait- 
India company. 

This important matter having been 
adjufted in this manner, and the time 
appointed for the firft audience being 
come, the Adigar, with a numerous 
attendance, lighted by a great blaze 
of torches (for audience is always 
given bere by night) came to the 
edge of the river to conduct the ge- 
neral to the royal prefence. ‘The ge- 
neral on his part croffed the river in 
the boats which were in readiaefs, at- 
tended by his ftaff and the gentlemen 
belonging to the embafly, with an 
efcort confifting of a fubaltern and 
fifty fepoys. He was then conducted 
by the Adigar about a mile and a half 
to the king’s palace. ‘The road thi- 
ther was up a fteep hill, with narrow 
crooked paths. The capital was fur- 
rounded by thick thorny hedges, with 
gates of the fame, called by the na- 
tives caravetties. ‘The caravetty 
neareft Candy has a rampart and 
breait work, on which fome of their 
artillery was occafionally mounted. 
The retiftance which it could make to 
the approach of a regular army is, 


however, very trifling: Candy is ine 
debied for its principal fortifications 
to nature. 

The way up to the city was very 
fatiouing, and the cicort was not a 
lictle incommoded by the crowd of 
natives who eagerly prefled to gaze 
at them. ‘Toois circumftance and the 
glare of the torches prevented che ge- 
neral’s retinue from having an accu- 
rate view of the city. The embaily 
on entering it pafled through one lone 
broad ftreet to the palace. ‘The houtes, 
though low huts of themfeives, ap- 
peared greatly elevated from being 
built upon high banks on each fide of 
the ftreet, which forms a kind of area 
below. At the further end of this 
ftreet is a high wall enclofing the gar- 
dens which belong to the palace. Af- 
ter a fhort turn here to the left, the 
palace appeared ftanding on the right, 
Tn front of it was a flight of ttone 
fteps, and a viranda or balcony, in 

which a number of the king’s guards 

nd feveral of the chief men in wait- 
ing were ftationed. After paffing this, 
and defcending by another fight of 
fteps, a large fquare furrounded by a 
high wall afforded a ftation for fome 
more of the guards. At the oppofite 
fide ftood a large.arched gateway, 
leading into an inner court where the 
king and his principal officers of ftate 
have their refidence. In this inner 
divifion the king kept his own body 
guards, who were compofed of Malays 
and Malabars. Thefe troops are arm- 
ed with fwords, fpears, and thields ; 
and on them the king feems to place 
his chief dependence in the event of 
any fudden commotion or alarm. 

On the right hand of this inner 
court ftood an open arch, through 
which was the entrance to the hal} of 
audience. This ftate room was a jong 
viranda with alternate arches and pil- 
lars along its fides. irom this itruce 
ture, as weil as from the appearance 
of the roof and ceiling, it bore a con- 
fiderable refembiance to the aifle of a 
church. ‘The pillars and arches were 
adorned with muflin flowers, and or- 
naments made of the plantain leaf, 
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which had a very pretty effect. At 
the further end of the hall, and under 
one of the iarger arches, was placed a 
kind of platform or throne, covered 
with a carpet, and furroanded with 
fleps. Here the kg fatin ate. A 
{mall partition raifed im fron. conceal- 
ed his feet and the lower part of his 
body from vicw. 
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Below the arches 
on ezcn fide of the hall, the courters 
were teen, fome profirate, ochers fitt- 
ing in filence and crofs keged like a 
parcel of taylors on a flinp board. 
‘The general was led up with much ce- 
remony 2nd graviy by the Adivar, 
and che next chief officer piefent, and 
placcd along with the Adigar on the 
uppermoil ftep of the throne. 
Althoegh the ref of toe hall was 
weil lighted, that part where the king 
fat was contrived to be made more 
obicure than the reft, with a view of 
imprefling a greater awe on thofe who 
approached him. fle was in appear- 
ance a youny man, very black with 
He was by no means 
fo portly or well-locling as ihe Adi- 
gar ani feveral other of the oilicers 
arou.d him. fle was dreficd in a 
robe of very fine mutilin embroidered 
with gold, fixted cicie at the breait 
with feveral folds drawn round the 
aiit, and flowireg down from theuce 
like a lady's gown. His arms were 
bare fiom the etbows Cow nward. On 


7° ’ } 
aliehe beard. 











his fingers he wore a number of very 
broad i rings fet. ich precious ftenes of 
diferent forts. while a numberof gold 
chains were fufpended rourd wis neck 


ov i frilled ptece of mullin re- 


cis ~a¢ > «1 
uz a Queen Llifabeth’s ruff. 
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t wes covered with a turban 
pazgied with gold, and 

lurnmoun vy a crown of gold, an 
on y whied te ts diftinguithed 
the other Afiatic prices, 

wooure pro ibited by their religion 


fiom wearing ths badge of royalty. 
t yur 


ond whole o:namerts, wheo they ufe 
any, couil fimply of a ipng or fea- 


ther Of precious flones. Hs’ waitt 
was oxcincled with a rich fath, to 
Which was tufoended a ivort curved 


dagccr or fabre, the hand richly 
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ornamented, and the {cabbard of gold 
+ eat k. In appearance his 
majeily m 
are accufi 
vias. Tne Adigar, from his iu; 


fize, might 
£ 







ch refembled the ficures we 


med ro fee of king Kienry 





indeed be taid to dk 
fiill more: very litde ciiference in 
drefs was diicernible between him and 
his fove:cign, excep: that the minilter 
did not carry acrown; although his 
turban alfo was iurmounted by fome- 
thing like a ducal coronet. 

After general Mac'owal had been 
preiented in form to his majetty, and 
a numerous ftring of ceremonies had 
been gone through, the king pro- 
ceeded to inquire about the health of 
his Britannic majetty, and the ftate of 
ou affairs; to ail which q.ettions 
the general returned fuci aniwers as 
propriety dictated. ‘The converiation 
wa. carried on wth the moit pro- 
found graviiy ard referve. Even 
the moft trifling circum!ances were 
mentioned in whiipers, with as much 
ceremony and importance as if the 
fate of kingdoms depended upon them. 
‘he king directed his fpeech to the 
Adigar, who ftcod on the ftep below 
ihe throne, and who repeated his ma- 
jelly’s words to the Maha Moodelier, 
who had come up with the embafly 
as Cingleie interpreter. ‘The latter 

in his turn gave jt in Portuguefe to 
jonhieur leinville, who had alo been 
ra up by governor North to inter- 
pret from that languzge, and who re- 
peated it in French io gencral Mac- 
dowal, ‘Thus the converiation was 
carried on by five different perions, 
and in three different languages ; the 
general’s anfwers ieturniny by the 
jame channel which had conveyed his 
majefty’s queitians. 
he tedious length to which fuch a 
conference mult have been protradted, 
may be eafily conceived, aod though 
it laited near three hours, the firft im- 
terview was entyely occupied with 
complimentary matters. During the 
conference, rofe-water was frequenily 
fprinkled around from curioully 
wrought veficls of gold; and per- 
fumes were lianded about on falvers 
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of gold and filver fillagree-work. 
The oppreffive heat of the room how- 
ever, joined to the powerful exhala. 
tions of the fcented oils burned in the 
lamps, and the rank fmell of cocoa- 
nut oil with which tne natives prefent 
were univerfally anointed, overcame 
the efects of all thefe precautions, 
and almoft ftifled the European gen- 
tlemea who were allowed to remain 
at one end of the hall where the ge- 
neral’s guard was ftationed. During 
the audience, the rain poured down 
ju torrents without intermifion ; and 
continued to do fo until the general 
was on his march back to the camp, 
where he arrived about five in the 
morning, quite exhaufted with fatigue. 

After tsts audience, fome days 
were permitted to elapfe before anc- 
ther could be obtained; as it is a 
ftanding maxim with the Candians 
never to hurry for.vard affairs, or to 
betray any fymptom of anxiety for 
their being brought to a conclufion. 
Iam convinced that their adherence 
to this principle on the prefent occa- 
fion coft them no fmall thare of un- 
ealinefs ; as their fufpicions of us were 
too violent to ajlow their minds to 
enjoy any reft while we continued in 
thelr country. 

At the fecond audience the general 
introduced the bufinefs of the em- 
bafly, and made thofe demands which 
he was authorifed to do on behalf of 
Great Britain. Concerning the na- 
ture of shofe demands, and the anfwers 
returned to them, I do not confider 
myfelf at liberty to give any flate- 
ment, as they were matters of private 
negociation. One circumfance how- 
ever was publicly talked of as having 
been laid before his Candian majeity 
by the general on this occafion. It 
was a requeft made on the part of our 
government, that that prince would 
allow a road to be made anda com- 
munication to be opened irom Trin- 
comale to Columbo, through his ter- 
ritories, a little to the north of Candy. 
This would have been a matter of 
vatt convenience and importance to 
our government, as hitherto the tapals 
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or letter-bags hid to be conveyed by 
a circuitous route along the f.a-coait 
by Manaar and jafoaputam, and dou- 
ble the diilance of that propofed 
through the Candian territories. | he 
king however would on no account 
accede to this propofal ; but exprefled 
his decided aversion to any intercourfe 
Or connexion exiting between his fube 
jects ard the Eurorears. At the fame 
time, however, he expieff.d a dejire 
to live on amicable terms with the 
Briti‘h, whofe power he ack :owledged 
to be far fuperior to that of the Dutch. 
Whatever further tran{pired with re- 
gard to ihe objects of the embafly was 
too much the refult of conjecture to 
be fet down in an authentic narrative. 

Between this audience and the next 
audience for the purpofe of taking 
leave, feveral meflages and converfa- 
tions took place between general Mac- 
dowal and the Adigar on political to- 
pics.. The greatelt precaution was 
emp'oyed by the Candians to prevent 
any intercourfe between thofe of our 
efcort, particularly the Malays and 
Malabars, and thofe in the king’s fer- 
vice. Our foldiers who attended the 
general to the court were prevented 
by every potlible means from con- 
verfing with the natives. In {nite of 
thefe precautions, however, feveral 
pieces of information were procured 
which may be turned to advantage 
hereafter. Several Malays in the 
king’s fervice found an opportunity of 
exprefling their forrow at not having 
it in their power to return to Columbo 
with their old companions, Moit of 
thofe Malays had been flaves to the 
Dutch, and had on account of ill 
treatment made their efcape to the 
Candian territories. They would 
have gladly returned to their former 
matters, and fubmitted to any punith- 
ment for their defertion, rather than 
live in continual apprehenfion from 
the caprices of a defpotic and bar- 
barous court. 

At the audience for taking leave, 
the king put a gold chaia round the 
general’s neck, and preiented him 
with a {word and ap embroidered belt 
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and feabbard. He allo gave him a 
ring fet with differeist forts of precious 
ftoxes, andanclephant. Thefe, even 
when added to the prefents fent to 
governor North by the king, were of 
{mall value in comparifon of thofe his 
Canadian majefty received from our 
government. ‘To the ofiicers who 
accompanied the king were diftri- 
buted a gold chain, a ring, and fome 
tortoifefhells of little value; and the 
foldiers were merely prefented with a 
piece of coarfe cloth. Nor was the 
efcort even fupplied with provifions 
while at the Candian court ; a piece 
of hofpitality which was expected, 
and which on former occafions it had 
been ufual to confer. A fmall quan- 
tity of rice and paddy of an inferior 
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fort, with a few fweet-meats dealt 
with a very {paring hand, were all 
the gifts which our troops derived 
from Candian hofpitality. 

The general, after taking his final 
leave of his majeity, and having ob- 
tained orders for departure, com- 
menced his route on the 2d of May, 
for the camp at Ruanelli, and arrived 
there on the 6th. Next day he fet 
out with his ftaff for Columbo, leav- 
ing direiors with colonel Torrens to 
march the detachment back as foon 
as the efcort he had carried up with 
him to Candy were fufficiently re- 
frefhed from their fatigues, 

On the :oth of May, the whole 
detachment fet off, and on the 14th, 
arrived at Columbo. 


Account of @ SPANIARD who can endure, without being incommoded, 
the greatef? DEGREES of HEAT. - 


[By J. C. Delametherie.] 


A NATIVE of Toledo, in Spain, 
about twenty-three years of age, who 
arrived lately at Paris, has made dif- 
ferent experiments to fhow that he is 
capable of enduring the greateft de- 
grees of heat without being incom- 
moded. We fhall here give an ex- 
tract of thofe made at the fchool of 
medicine before feveral of the pro- 
feflors, about three hundred of the 
pupils, and feveral other perfons. 

Care was taken to examine him 
before, and it was found that his ftate 
exhibited nothiag different from that 
of a man in good health. His pulfe 
beat about 75 or 78 times a minute. 

Experiment I. A vefiel containing 
oil heated to 85° of Réaumur being 
prepared, he opened his hand and ap- 
plied the palm of it feveral times to 
the oil ; he then wafhed his hands and 
face in the oi], and applied the foles 
of his feet to it. At the end of the 
experiment the heat of the oil was 
ftill from 76 to 78 degrees. 

Exp. Il. A bar of iron from 18 to 
20 inches in length and 2} inches in 
breadth was brought to a cherry red 
heat at one of its extremities, and 


placed on bricks. The Spaniard 
placed the fole of one of his feet on 
the red part: a portion of the oil 
which ftill adhered to it immediately 
inflamed. He applied the fole of the 
other foot in the like manner, and 
this he repeated feveral times. 

Exp. Ill. The flat part of a large 
iron f{patula eighteen inches in length 
was brought to a cherry red heat. 
The Spaniard thruft out his tongue, 
applied it to the red part of the fpa- 
tula, and repeated the fame thing fe- 
veral times. Three glaffes of pure 
water were then brought, into one of 
which a few drops of fulphuric acid 
were put, and into another a pretty 
large quantity of marine falt: the 
third contained only water. The 
Spaniard was made to drink thele 
three glafsfulls, and was able to dif- 
tinguifh perfectly the favour of them. 

Exp. 1V. He took a lighted can- 
die, and drew the flame of it feveral 
times over the pofterior part of his 
leg from the heel to the ham. He 
was examined after thefe trials, and 
no part of his tkin appeared to be in 
the leaft altered. The fole of his foot 
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feemed to be fmokey—which ought 
to be afcribed to te carbon of the oil 
—but his pulf> beat from 130 to 140 
times in a minute. [t appears that 
fince that time he placed hunfelf in an 
oven heated to 70 deg rrees, and rez 
mained in il fome minutes. 

Dr. Blas id mn, a feliow of the Roy al 
Society of London, fupvorted a {till 
greates ‘degree of beat He heated an 
apartment till Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter roie to 260 degrees, entered it 
with his clothes on, and remained in it 
eight minutes. At laft he was much 
oppreifed. Se sveral other perfons en- 
tered italfo. His pu'fe when he quit- 
ted the apartment beat 144 Umes ina 
minute. 
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To another experiment he entered, 
undrefled, into the fame apartment 
heated to 220 degrees of Fanrenheits 
and remained in it twelve minutes 
without being incommoded, 

In a third experiment, the cham- 
ber being heated to 2,0 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, he entered it along with 
feveral other perfons, and remained 
in it feveral minutes without being in- 
commoded. 

Some eggs and a beeffteak were 
placed in the fame apartment on a 
pewter difh; in twenty minates the 
egos were entirely hard, and in forty- 
feven the beefiteak was not only baked 
but almott dry. 


On the Nour!sHMENT of VEGETABLES. By Andrew Hunter, AZ. D. 


[From the New Edition of his GzoRGiCAL Essays.] 


T tay it down as a fundamental 
maxim, that all plants receive their 
principal nourifhment from oily and 
mucilaginous particles incorporated 
with water, by means of an alkaline 
fale or abforbent earth. ‘Till oil is 
made mifcible, it is unable to enter the 
radical veffels of vegetables; and, on 
on account, Providence has bounti- 

lly fupplied all natural ioils with 
chalky or other abforbent particles. 
I fay natural foils, for thofe which 
have been affifled by art are full of 
materials for that purpofe; fuch as 
lime, marl, foap-afhes, and the vo- 
Jatile allzaline falt of putrid dunghills. 

It may be afked, whence do natu- 
ral foils receive their oily particles? 
I anfwer, the air fupplies them. Dur- 
ing the fummer months, the atmo- 
fphere is full of putrid exhalations 
arifing from the fleam of dunghills, 
the perfpiration of animals, and 
fmoke. Every fhower brings down 
thefe putrefcent particles for the nou- 
rifhment of plants. Of thefe, fome 
fall into the fea, where they probably 
ferve for the nourifhment of faci, and 
other fubmarine plants. They are, 
however, but feemingly loft, as the 
fifh taken from the fea, and the wecds 


thrown upon the jeach, reftore them 
again under a different form, Thus 
Providence, with the mott confum- 
mate wifdom, keeps up the neceffary 
rotation of things, diffolution and 
combination following each other in 
endlets fucceffion. 

When the putrefcent particles thae 
are fufpended in the atmofphere hap- 
pen to fall upona very fandy foil, 
the folar heat exhales the moft of 
them. Hence an additional reafon 
for covering our light foils with herb- 
age during the fummer months. 

"On the “contrary, when thefe pare 
ticles fall upon {tiff land, or fuch as 
have been marled or limed, an inti- 
mate union is produced, too ftrong 
for the folar heat to exhale. 

{t is obferved, that lime mechant- 
cally binds a not fandy foil. We now 
fee that it alfo fertilizes it; but the 
farmer mutt not prefume too much 
upon that quality. 

The ingenious Mr. Tull, and others, 
contend that earth is the food of 
plants. If fo, all foils equally tilled 
would prove equally Protifie, The 
increafed fertility of a «cll pulverized 
foil induced him to imagine ther the 
plough could fo minutely divide the 
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particles of earth, as to fit them for 
entering into the root: of plants. 

An open foil, if not too ligat in 
its own nature, will always produce 
plen:ifu. crops. It readily reccives 
the air, rains, and dews into its bo 
fom, and at the fame time gives the 
roots of plants a frée paflage in que! 
of food. ‘i his is the trae reafon why 
land well tilled is fo remarkably fruit- 
ful. 

Water is shought, by fome, to be 
the food of vegetables, when jn re- 
ality it is oniy the vehicle of nourith- 
Ment. Water is an heterogeneous 
fluid, and is no where to be found 
pure. It always contains a foiution 
of animal or vegetable fubliances. 
Theie conftitute the novrifhment of 
plants, and the element in which they 
are minutely fulpended, atts only as 
a vehicle in guiding them through the 
fine veflels of tue vegetable body. 

‘The hyacinth, and other buibous 
roots, are known to perfect their 
flowers in pure water. Hence fuper- 
ficial obfervers have drawn an argu- 
ment in favour of water being the 
food of vegetables. But the truth is, 
the roots, ftem, and Howers of fuch 
plants, are nourtfhed by the mucila- 
ginous juices of the bulb, diluted by 
the furrounJing water. This muci- 
lage is juit iufficient to perfeét the 
flower- and no more. Such a bulb 
neither forms feeds, nor fends forth 
off-iets. At the end of the feafon it 
appears weak, fhrivelled, and ex- 
naulted, and is rendered unfit to pro- 
duce flowers the fucceeding year. 
A root of the fame kind, that has 
been fed by the oily aid mucileginous 


juices of the earth, eflentially differs 
in ever particular. It has a plump 


appearance, is ful! of mucilage—with 
off-fets upon its fides. 

All rich foils, in a ftate of naiure, 
are thought to contain oi] and muci- 
lage ; and in thofe lands which have 
been under the piough for fome years, 
they are found in proportion to the 
quantity of pucrid dung that has been 
laid upon them, making an allowance 
for the crops they have fuitained. 
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To fet this matter in a clearer light, 
Jet us attend to the efiects of manures 
of an oily nature, and we fhall foon 
he fatisfed that oil, however modi- 
ted and diftinguithed, is one of the 
chief things concerned in vegetation. 

Rape-dutt, when laid upon iand, is 
a fpeedy and certain manure, though 
an expenlive one, and will generaily 
anfwer beit on a limeftone land, or 
where the foil has been moderately 
limed. 

This fpecies of manure ie much 
efleemed by the farmer. It contains 
the food of plants ready prepared ; 
but as itis not capable of loofening 
the foil by any fermentation, the 
lands epon which it is laid ought to 
be in excellent lth. At prefent, that 
ufeful article of hufbandry is much 
diminiihed in goodnefs, owing to the 
improved methods of extracting the 
oil from the rape. Heat and preflure 
are employed in a double degree, and 
every other method is ufed to the 
prejucice of the tarmer. Some per- 
fons, however, are of opinion, that 
the fevere extraction of the oil does 
not materially injure the rape-duft. 

Rarmers that live in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns ufe abundance 
of foot. It is an oily manure, but 
d:fferent from the former, containing 
alkaline falt in its own nature, calcu- 
lated as well for opening the foil, as 
for rendering tie oily parts mifcible 
with water. 

It is obferved that the dung of 
pigeons is a rich and hafly manure. 
‘Thefe animals feed chiefly upon grains 
and oily feeds; it muit therefore be 
expected that their dung fhould con- 
tain a large proportion of oil. 

The dung of flable-kept horfes is 
alfo a ftrong manure, and fhould not 
be ufed until it has undergone the 
puivid ferment, in order to mix and 
allimilate its oily, watry, and faline 
parts. Beans, oats, and hay, con- 
tain much oil. The dung of horfes, 
that are kept upon green herbage, is 
of a weaker kind, containing much 
leis oil. Swine’s dung is cf a fapo- 
naceous and oily nature, and perhaps 
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is the richeft of the animal manures. 
When made une acompott, and ap- 
plied with jot gment, it is excellent 
bots for arable and grafslands. ‘Lhe 


dung of fall fed oxen, efpecialiy if 


oil-cake make part of their food, is 
of a rich quality, avd greatly pre- 
ferable to that of cows and oxen fup- 
ported by grafs only. A farmer, 
when he purchafes dang, thou'd at- 
tend to all the circumitances under 
which it is produced. One 
dung from a hunting ftable, where 
much corn is ufed, is worth two loa.’s 
produced by hay and green proven- 
der. 

The dung of ruminant animals, as 
cows and theep, is preferable to that 

f horfes at grafs, owing to the quan- 
tity of animal juices axed with their 
food in chewing. And here | beg 
leave to remark in general, that the 
fatter the aniinal, caseris paribus, the 
richer the dung. 

Human ordure is full of oil anda 
volatile alkaline falt. By itfelf it is 
too ftrong a manure for any lard; 1 
fhould therefore be made into a com- 
poft before it is ufed. The dung of 
carnivorous animals is plentifully 
ftored with oil. Animals that feed 
upon feeds and grains come next, and 
afier them follow thole which fuofift 
upon grafs only. 

To fuic theie different manures to 
their proper foils, requires the preateit 
judgement of the farmer, as what 
may be prover for one foil may be 
highly detrimental to another. 

In order to firengthen my argu- 
ment in favour of oil (phlogifton) be- 
ing the principal food of plants, I 
mutt beg jeave to obferve, that all 
vegetables, whofe feeds are of an cily 
Nature, are found to be remarkable 
impoverifhers of the foil, as hemp, 
rape, and flax; for which reafon, the 
beft manures for lands, worn out by 
thefe crops, are fuch as have a good 
deal of oil in their compofition; but 
then they mutt be Jaid on with lime, 
chalk, marl, or ioap afhes, fo as to 
render the oily particles mifcible with 
water. 
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The book of Nature may be dif- 


plaved, to thow that oily particles 
coniliiure the nourifhment of plants in 
their embryo tiate; and, by a fair in- 
ference, we may fuppofe that fome- 
thing of the fame nature is continued 
c them as they advance in growth. 
The oily teeds, as rape, hemp, line, 
and turnip, conuit. of two lobes, 
which, when fpread upom the furface, 
form the seminal leaves. In them 
the whole oil of the feed is contained. 
The moitture of the atmofphere pe- 
netrates the cuticle of the leaves, and, 
mixing with the oil, conftitutes an 
emulhon for the rourithment of the 
plant. The {weetnefs of this balmy 
fiuid invites the fly, againit which no 
fuflicient remedy has, as yet, been 
diicovered. ‘The oleaginous liquor 
being confumed, the iemival leaves 
decay, havirg performed the office of 
a mother to her tender infant. To 
perions unacquainted with the ana- 
logy between plants and animals, this 
refleGion will appear ftrange. No- 
thing however is more demonttrable. 

Moft of the leguminous and fari- 

naceous plants keep their placenta, or 
ferminai leaves, within the earth; in 
which fituation they fupply the tender 
germ with oily nutriment, until its 
roots are grown fufficiendly ftrong to 
penetrate the foil, The curious reader 
will ind this fubjeét treated of at large 
in ile third eflay. 

Ie i is ufual to talk of the falts of the 
earth, but chemifiry has not been 
able to difcover any falts in Jand 
which has not been manured; though 
it is faid that oii may be readily: ob- 
tained from every foil, the very fandy 
ones excepted. 

Marl, though a rich manure, has 
no ialts. It is thought by fome to 
contain a {mall portion of oleaginous 
matter, and an abforbent earth, of a 
nature fimilar to limeftone, with a 
large quantity of clay intermixed. 

Lime mixed with clay comes neareft 
to the nature of mail of any ractitious 
body that we know of, and may be 
uied as fuch, where it can be had 
without much expenfe, By increafing 
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the quantity of clay, it will make an 
excellent compoft for a light fandy 
foil; but to make: the ground fertile, 
woollen rags, rotten dung, curricrs’ 
fhavings, or any oily manure, fhould 
be incorporated with it fome time be- 
fore it is laid on. 

It is the opinion of fome, that lime 
eorches the land it is laid upon, by 
means of fupplying a falt fit for the 
nour'fhment of plants; but, by all the 
experiments that bave been made up- 
on lime, it is found to contain no 
kind of falt. Its operation, there- 
fore, fhould be confidered in a differ- 
ent light. By the fermentation that 
it induces, the earth is opened and 
divided, and, by its abforbent and al- 
kaline quality, it unites the oily and 
watery parts of the foil, It alfo 
feems to have the property of col- 
lecting the acid of the air, forming 
with it a combination of great ufe in 
vegetation. 

From viewing lime in this light, it 
is probable that it tends to rob the 
foil of its oily particles, and in time 
will render it barren, unlefs we take 
care to fupport it with rotten dung, or 
other manures of anu oily nature. 

As light fandy foils contain but a 
{mal] portion of oleaginous particles, 
we fhould be extremely cauticus not 
to overdo them with lime, unlefs we 
can at the fame time affiit them libe- 
rally with rotten dung, fhavings of 
leather, woollen rags, fhavings of 
horn, and other manures of an ani- 
mal kind. Its great excellence, how- 
ever, upon a fandy foil, is by me- 
chanically binding the loofe particles, 
and thereby preventing the liquid 
parts of the manure from efcaping 
out of the reach of the radical fibres 
of the plants. 

Upon clay the effect of lime is dif- 
ferent; for, by means ef the gentle 
fermentation that it produces, the un- 
fubdued foil is opened and divided ; 
the manures laid on readily come into 
contact with every part of it; and 
the fibres cf the plants have full li- 
berty to {pread themfeives. 

It is generally faid that lime an- 

7 


fwers better upon fand than clay. 
This obiervat'on will undoubced!y hold 
good as long as the farmer continues 
to lime his clay jands in a fcanty man- 
ner. Let wim treble the quantity, 
and he will then be convinced that 
lime is better for clay than tad. It 
may be jutily anfwered, that the pro- 
fits will not admit of the expente. I 
agree. Butthen it muit be under- 
ftood that it is the application, and 
not the nature cf the lime, that fhou'd 
be called in queliion. Clay, well 
limed, will fali in water, and fer- 
ment with acids. {is very nature is 
changed. 

Under fuch agreeable circumiftances, 
the air, rains, and dews, are freely 
admitied, and the foil is enabled to 
retain the nourifhment that each of 
them brings. In confequence of a 
fermentation raifed in the foil, the 
fixed air is fet at liberty, and in that 
ftate of activity it becomes an uleful 
initrument in dividing the tenacious 
clay. However, let the farmer, who 
ufes much lime tor his clay lands, be 
inftrudied tc manure them well, other- 
wile the foil will bake, and become 
too hard to permit the roots of the 
plants to fpread themfelves: in fearch 
of food. 

It is the nature of lime to attract 
oils, and diflolve vegetable bodies. 
Upon thefe principles we may ac- 
count for the wonderful effects of 
lime in the improvement of black 
moor-land. Moor-earth confiits of 
diffolved, and half-diffolved, vege- 
table fubftances. It is full of oil.— 
Lime diflolves the one, and affimilates 
the other. 

Such lands, not originally worth 
fixpence per acre, may be made, by 
paring, burning, and liming, to pro- 
cuce plentiful crops of turnips, which 
may be followed with oats, barley, or 
grais feeds, according to the inclina- 
tion of the owner.—Thefe obferva- 
tions, however, are rather foreign 
from the argument of the prefent ef- 
fay, to which I fhall now return. 

To the univerfal principle, oil 
(phiogifion), we mutt add another of 
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Geritood; I mean the nitrous acid of 
the air. 

That the air does contain the rudi- 
ments of nitre, is demonttrable from 
the manner of making {faltpetre in the 
different: paits of the world. The 
air contains no fuch fait as perfect 
nitre: it is a fadtitious falt, and -is 
made by the nitrous acid tulling upon 
a proper matrix. The makers of 
nitre form that matrix of the rubbifh 
of old houfes, fat earth, and any 
fixed alkaline falt. Tne univerfal 
acid, as it is called, is attra&ed by 
thefe materials, and forms true nitre, 
which is rendered pure by means of 
cryftalization, and in that form it is 
brought to us. In very hot countries, 
the natural earth forms a matrix for 
nitre, which makes the operation 
very fhort. 

Ic is obferved, that nitre is mof 
plentifully formed in winter, when 
the wind is northerly : hence we may 
underftand the true reafon why land 
is fertilized by being laid up in high 
ridges during the winter months. The 
good effets of that operation are 
wholly attributed to the mechanieas 
aftion of the froft upon the ground. 
Light foils, as well as the tough ones, 
may be expofed in high ridges, but 
with fome limitation, i: order to imi- 
tate the mud walls in Germany, 
which are found, by experience, to 
colle&t confiderable quantities of nitre 
during the wister. 

A'ter faving fo much in praife of 
nitre, it will be expeted that I thauld 
produce fome proofs of its efiicacy, 
when ufed as a manure. i muft con- 
fefs that experiments do not gve us 
any fuch proofs. Perhaps too large 
a qvanuty has been vied; or rather, 
it could not be reilored to the earth 
with its particles fo minutely divided, 
as whea it remained. united with the 
foil, by means of the chemiiiry of 
nature. I hall therefore confider this 
nitrous acid, or, as fome call it, the 
acidum vagum, in the light of a vivi- 


great eficacy, though very little un- 


fying principle, with whofe operation — 


We are not yet fully acquainted. 
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T’have already obferveéd, that there 
fubiifts a flrong analogy between 
plants and animals. Oi] and water 
feem to make up the nourifhment of 
both. Earth enters very little into 
the compofition of either. It is ob- 
ferved, that animals take in a great 
many earthy particles at the mouth, 
but they are foon difcharged by urine 
and itool. Vegetables take in the 
{malleft portion imaginable of earth; 
and the reafon is, they have no way 


to difcharge it. 


Ic is highly probable, that the ra- 
dical fibres of plants take up their 
novrifhment from the earth, in the 
fame manner that the latteal veffels 
abiorb the nutriment from the intef- 
tines; and as the cily and watery 
parts of our food are perfectly unitede 
into a milky liquor, by means of the 
fpittle, pancreatic juice, and bile, be- 
fore they enter the laéteal, we have 
all the reafon imaginable to keep up 
the analogy, and fuppofe that the ole- 
aginous and watery parts of the foil 
are alfo incorporated, previous te 
their being taken up by the abforbent 
veflels of the plant. 

To form a perfe& judgment of 
this, we muft reflect that every foil, 
ina ftate of nature, bas in itfelf a 
quantity of abforbent earth, fufficient 
to incorporate its inherent oil and wa- 
ters; bue when we load it with fat 
mannres, it becomes effentially necef- 
firy to below upon it, at the fame 
time, fomething to affimilate the parts. 
Lime, foap-afhes, kelp, mari, and 
all the alkaline fubftances, perform 
that office. 

In order to render this operation 


viible to the fenfes:—Diflolve one 


drachm of Rufiia potath in two ounces 
of water; then add two dpoonfuls of 
oil, Shake the mixture, and it will 
inftantly become an uniform mafs of 
a whitith coloury adapted, as I cone 
ceive, to all the purpotes of vegetation. 

This eafy and familiar experiment 
is a juft reprefentation of what hap- 
pens after the operation af burn- 
baking, and confequently may be 
confidered as a confirmation of the 
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hypothefis advanced. Let us attend 
to the procefs. 

The fward being reduced to aftes, 
a fixed alkaline falt is produced. ‘Tie 
moifture of the atmofphere foon re- 
duces that fait into a Auid flite, 
which, mixing with the foil, brings 
about an union of the oily and watery 
parts, in the manner demoaltrated by 
the experiment. 

When the under ftratum confilts of 
a rich vegetable mould, the eiicets of 
bura-baking will be lating. But 
when the foil happens to be tain and 
poor, the firft crop frequently fufrers 
before it arrives at maturity. 

The farmer, therefore, who is at 
the expence of paring and burning 
a thin foil, fhould beliow upon it a 
portion of ‘rotten dung, or thambles 
manure, before the afhes are {pread, 
in order to fupply the deficieucy of 
ci'y partic’es; and he fhould be very 
careful not to keep this kind of land 
too long under the plough. 

In confequence of this prudent ma- 
nagement, the crop wi!l be fupported 
during its growth, and the land will 
be preferved in health and vigour. 

For fuch weak lands, it is highly 
probable that the oil-compoit de- 
fcribed in the next effay, will be found 
the cheapelt and moft effeétual ma- 
nure. 

Hitherto I have conficered plants 
asnourifhed by their roots. I fhall 
now take a view of them as nowri ‘hed 
by their leaves. An attention to this 
part of the vegetable fyitem is eifen- 
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tially neceffary to the rational farm- 
er. 

Vegetables that have a fucculent 
leaf, iuch as vetches, peafe, beans, 
and buck-wheat, draw a great part 
of their nourifhment from the air, 
and on that account impoveriih the 
fo'l leis than wheat, oats, barley, or 
rye, the leaves of which are of a 
firmer texiure. 

In this manner the vegetable cre- 
ation renders the air pure by afiimi- 
lating to itleif thofe putrefcent par- 
ticles which, if not removed, would 
render the atmofphere unfit for ani- 
mal refpiration. Some modern phi- 
lofophers have attempted to detiroy 
this opinion, but they mutt bring 
itronger proofs than thofe they have 
pro.iuced, before they can expect to 
tear from the human breaft an idea 
fo full of harmony. 

Rape and hemp are oil-bearing 
plants, and, coniequently, impove- 
rilhers of the foil; but the former 
lefs fo than the latter, owing to the 
greater fucculency of its leaf. 

The leaves of all kinds of grain 
are fucculent for a time; during 
which period the plants take little 
from the earta; but as foon as the 
ear begins to be formed, they lofe 
their fofinefs, and diminith in’ their 
attractive power, 

The radical fibres are then more 
vigoroufly emploved in extracting the 
oily particles of the earth, for the 
nourifhment of the feed. Such, [| 
apprehend, is the courfe of nature, 


DESCRIPTION OF CAPE TOWN, 
[From Walks and Sketches, at the Cape of Good Hope, &c. by R. Semple.} 


CAPE-TOWN is neat and regu- 
jarly built, the ftreets crofling each 
other at right angles, and the houfes 
being moitly all white. It lies at the 
foot of three hills, which furround 
ard protect it on every fide, except 
toward the bay, upon the edge of 
which it begins, with clutters of low 
and poor fithermen’s huts, which ftand 
clofe wo the water. The Lion Hillis 
a ridge of high ground, running trom 


NNw,to sse, and rifing at the fouth- 
eaft end into a conical precipice called 
the Lion’s head. It forms nearly a 
perpendicular with Table Mountain, 
to the weit end of which it is joined 
by a ridge of ground of a gravelly 
nature. The Table and Devil Hills, 
though undertwo names, may, in ef- 
fect, be confidered as one, they form- 
ing one great mafs, and being only 
feparated by a.cleft at the fummit. 











It is principally at the foot, and 
along the firit ope, of the Lion Hill, 
that the towo is built; Hottentor- 
fquare being confiderably up the af- 
cent, and the fiore of the hill nar be 
ing Inft sill you arrive at the flreet 
which rans in a ftraight line from the 
vater-fide to the gate of the com 
pany’s garden, and forms in its 
courfe the weftern fide of the Grand 
Parade, 

‘Though the ou:lines of the town be 
irregular, the body of it may be con- 
fidered as forming, in its prefent ftate, 
an oblong, meafuring about 8.40 paces 
from the upper fide of Hottentot- 
fquare to the barracks, and 550 from 
te gate of the company’s gardens to 
the water-fide. ‘Che garden which 
now bounds part of the town toward 
Table Hill, is likely, in the courfe of 
time, to form the centre of Cape- 
‘oun; for, as ever fince its founda- 
tion is has been going rapidly ‘on in- 
creafing in fize, and is likely to in- 
creafe itill more rapidly under its pre- 
fent poifeffors, it will doubdicls, ia 
time, {pread to the roots, and even 
fome way up the afcert, of all the 
furrounding hills, which inclofing it, 
like an amphitheatre, on every fide, 
it will form as ingular and picturef- 
qu: a fpetticie as any city in the 
world. 

The principal public buildings of 
Croe-Town are, the two churches, 
the fladt-hou’,. the barracks, the 
lodge for che government flaves, and 
the prifoa. There ‘sa fteeple to the 
prinepal church, which forms the 
only obj ct that overtops the reft; and 
is therefore con{p'cuous in all views 
of the town. The charch itfelf is 
neat, but in nowife remarkable cither 
for its elegance or defeéts. Inftead 
of pews, tie body of the church is 
filled with chairs, and the pillars ave 
adorned with the efcutchcons aad arms 
of fuch meo of eminent families as 
have died at the Cape, moftiy, if not 
all, in the fervice of the company. 
Two wooden lions fupport a neat pul- 
pit, upon which is carved an anchor, 
emblematic at once of the hope of a 
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Chriftian and of the name of the co- 
lony. Thefe lions gape and grin ina 
moft formidable manner, and exhibit 
their teeth in the true Dutch talte ; 
but the whole is not badiy executed. 
The cherch is likewife furniihed with 
a tolerable organ. 

The i utheran chapel ftands at the 
upper end of Strand-freet, at the 
northweft entrance of the town; it is 
without a fleeple, but is adorned ex 
ternally with three or four chubby 
figures, which feem to have perched 
themfelves rather clumfly upon the 
roof. An ottrich is carved out over 
the door, and in the interior of the 
church the figure of this bird is thrice 
repeatcd ; once, where, with fhort 
outtiretched wings, it forms the read; 
ing dei: of the clerk—upon the body 
of the pulpit—and, lattly, above, 
upon the found-board. The pulpitis 
fupported in front by two well carved 
Herculean figures, coloured to refem- 
ble bronze; and the organ, which 
fronts it at the oppofice end of tite 
chapel, ftands upon pillars, ftained 
in imitation of marble. ‘The general 
internal ftru@ure of this chapel re- 
fembles that of moft of the country 
churches in England, being an ob- 
long, divided by two rows of heavy 
arched pillars, runing nearly the 
whole length of the building ; the 
centre divilion between the pillars 
forming the body of the church. 
Chairs are likewife ufed here inftead 
of pews, a cultom which has proba- 
bly arifen from the flarcity of wood 
in this colony, when, at its firft founda- 
tion, every man provided his own feat. 

The fladthoufe is a clumfy building 
of red ftone, in the market-fquare, 
about the centre of the town. FHiere 
the burghers of the Cape aflemble on 
particular occafions, though it be now 
but feldom ufed. It is ornamented 
with pilaiters and a portico, which 
may be called the flave’s portico; for 
here, when unemployed, efpecially in 
rainy weather, or toward tlie clofe of 
the fummer evenings, they 2ffemble 
together in groups, and talk ilave 
philofophy. 
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len 


length ne thoufand paces. 
The ae is divided, by rows of 
trees, into {guare plots, between each 
of which is a tha dy walk. At the 
upper end of the varden, is d- 
in {pot, where former! 

was kept, coniiiting of ima 
pecu har to this tony as are deca d 
rare 1 } Eurc Pe, bat are at pie- 
fent none kept bere, and ine place of 
cvurfe, isin a neglecied fate 

The garden forms the park of 
Cape-Town, being muco frequented 
by tue inhabtants, efpecially in the 
fummer evenings, when, ihe trees 
ing ful! of Ie: thadinefs of the 
walks is ¢ agreeable. governors 
houfe ftands half the gar- 
den. 

As to the ftreets, thofe io the lower 
part of the town are well paved and 
kept ia good condition ; but tho'e in 
the upper are, many of them, in a 
wretched condition, without pave- 
ment, or worfe than without, rugged 
portions of the rock appearing fo 
plain!:*, that the direction of the ftrata 
may be perceived. The Englth, 
however, ‘ohn are every day improve 
ing and beaatif; ing the town, will, 
no doubt, before long, cavfe all fuch 
defe@s to be rettified. The ilreets 
are not lighted ght, noris there 
a foot n the Englith 
towns, meafure 
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firft is the lower part of the town, {fo 
called from the cherch, the wall 
which, together with the front of the 
government flave lodge, forms nearly 
one fide of the Quare. In laying the 
foundation of many of the houfes in 
this {guare, efpecially thofe near the 
church, feveral tomb-ftones with Por- 
e tucuefe infcriptions were dug up, and 
which probably covered the remains 
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of the firft European fettlers at this 
celebrated point of Africa, 

Phe Mariet-(quare is about the 
cextre of Cape-‘l'own, and is fome 
times called Siadthoufe-fquare, from 
the town-houfe, which ftands here. 
The houfes are moitly all thops, and 
it is likewife the great place of refort 
for thé flaves, who aflembie fome- 
times in fuch numbers as to fill great 
part of the iquare : here, likewiie, is 
expofed to fale fruit of all kinds, be- 
fide aitrich eggs, feathers, and other 
articles of African produce, 

Hortentot-{quare ts built upon the 
flope of the Lion’s Rump, infomuch 
that the upper fide of the fquare is 
confiderably more elevated than the 
Oprofite one. It is irregularly built 
and not paved. The Engtiih have 
lately cauted a well to be dug here, 
where, if they fucceed in finding good 
water, the inhabitants in the upper 
part of the town will be greatly bene- 
fitted, having been formerly obliged 
to fend cown to the very loweil part 
for water. Hott:ntot-fouare is the 
piace whither come almoit ajl the 
wagzons of the coustry people, where 
they may be often {cen drawn up, fide 
by fide, in ranks, with Motten:ot fer- 
vants from the molt difant part of 
the colony, and of the moft tiogular 
appearance, lying in them afleep, or 
bafking about : The uprer 
fide of this fauare may be confidered 
as the weltera boun.tary of. the town, 
The parade, or, as it is called by the 
Dutch, the Heere Graght, may be 
termed an open oblong, wvo fides of 
which, namely to the wet and fouth, 
are regularly built, bet open on the 
eatt end toward the caftle, and irre- 
gularly built toward the water. The 
houfes on the parade b 


ne ium. 


belong to tue 
molt refpeciable inhabitants of the 
Cape. From it there is a clear view 
of the blue mourtains of Hottentct 
Holland ; aud fince a great fre which 
took place here in September -1798, 
and confumed a iong range of govern- 
ment ftables, the view is open to- 
ward the bay and the oppofite hills. 
The open fpace is interfected with 
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dicches, and on the weft fide.are twa 
fquare fountains, from which, till 
lately, all the water of the town was 
drawn. It does not rife here, but is 
brought in pipes from the foot of Ta- 
ble Mountain to thefe fountains, from 
each of whofe fides it iffues in a per- 
petual ftream. ‘This water in its 
qualicy is pure and excellent, and free 
from all faline or mineral talte, an 
important circumflance, fprings of per- 
feétly freth water being exceedingly 
fcarce in all parts of the colony. 

The great road leading to the in- 
terior of the country, ‘runs along one 
fide of the parade.and winds round 
the caftle; not, however, without 
bringing you clofe under the place of 
public execution, furrounded by a 
iquare wal], and where gibbets, wheels, 
and itakes of impalement, are ex- 
poied to public view; objedts over 
vbich Engli-h humanity and delicacy 
ought long before this period to have 
thrown a veil. We come, laitly, to 
the caitle, which may be contidered 
as a little town of itfelf. It ftands 
clofe to the bay, and its fortifications 
are in a pentagonal form. Wiihinits 

alls are alrvott all the public offices 5 
iseretary’s, the pay-mafter-gene- 
s, the office of the vice-chamber, 


the 
ral 
the polt-olice, &c. Here, alfo, the 
courts of admiralty are held, and all 
the records and regifters of the colony 
kept; in a word, confidering that the 


whole public bufine!s of tue country 
circulates through here, it may be 
conficered as the heart of the colony. 

With refpe& to climate, that of the 
Cape is, upon the whole, exceed- 
iagiy temperate and agreeable, but 
liabie to judden changes, from heat 
to cold; neither are tnere thofe gra- 
dual tranfitions from one feafon to 
another that are experienced in Eu- 
rope. The year is divided into two 
feafons by the periodical winds. In 
the {2mmer, from the month of O&o- 
ber to March, the wind blows gene- 
rally frem the fouthea!t, and when it 
is violent brings along with it clouds 
of fand and dul, and forms the moft 
difagreeable part of the climate of the 
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Cape. The air is filled with a fine 


duft, which penetrates and covers 
every thing, and which is carried off 
to fea in fuch quantities and with 
fuch violence, that it has been per- 
ceived, on board of veffels, many 
miles from the coalt, and, as hath 
been afferted, even out of fight of 
land. During the winter monfoon, 
on the Contrary, northweft winds pre- 
vail, and bring in with them, from 
the fea, fogs, and clouds, and light- 
ning, and rain. The ciouds are ftop- 
ped, colleéted by the high hills of the 
Cape, before they break and defcend 
in rain, and the rolling noife of the 
thunder, echoed and re-echoed by the 
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furrounded hills, is grand and awful, 
During the rains, the weather is fome- 
times cold and chilly, even to an Eng- 
lilhman, who looks in vain for the 
comforts of an Englith fire-fide: to 
him, the feafons here are reverfed: 
in December, oppreffed by the heat, 
he calls to remembrance the cool and 
fhaded walks of his own country ; 
while, in July, he has to regret the 
waat of blazing fires, pleafing focicty, 
and thofe thoufand other little com- 
forts which beguile the winter hour, 
and to which the blaft that hovw!s 
without ferves only to add a double 
relifh. 


AN ESSAY ON RETIREMENT. 


AMONG the paffions and defires 
of mankind, which feem invariably 
to influence their conduét in different 
periods and fituations, we may rank 
that ftrong inclination for quiet and 
retirement, which appears to be one 
of the moft uniform and general that 
operates on the human mind. A dif- 
pofition to enjoy tranquillity and com- 


fort is experienced, even during the 
moft gay and volatile periods of our 
exiftence, but it is felt with peculiar 
force and energy during the declin- 


ing years of life. We may obferve 
that it is the natural wih of youth 
and manhood to obtrude upon the 
public eye, and render themfelve 
confpicuous by brilliant actions, by 
fpecious accomplithments, and all the 
alluring arts and ftratagems that cap- 
tivate the confidence of the world, 
and facilitate the progrefs of their 
votaries in all their views and plans of 
avarice and ambition. : The reverfe 
of this is vifible in the conduct and 
difpofition of thofe who are finking 
into the decline of life, who in gene- 
ral feem as eager to withdraw from 
public obfervation, as the more youth- 
tul candidates appear ardent and im- 
petuous in the purfuit of their {chemes 
of pleafure oremolument. The former 
having attained the ufual objetis of 
competition, and being fatiated with 


the enjoyment of them, naturally ex- 
perience a degrce of difguit or diflike 
from a thorough perfuafion of the 
vanity and infignificance of the ordi- 
nary object of human emulation ; 
while the latter, whofe imaginations 
are inflamed by youthful paffion, and 
the gay colouring of hope and fancy, 
engage in the chace with the enjoymeut 
of a portion of pleafure commentfu- 
rate with the full attainment of ulti- 
ate fuccefs. 


Tn youth they conquer with © wild a rage, 
As fcarcely leaves a tubject for their age. 
Pore. 


Such is the natural courfe of the 
life of man ;—he fets out in his career 
with the confidence of fuccefs, railed 
by the bucyancy of a heated imagi- 
nation; he furmounts obftacles, and 
overcomes difficulties, and when he 
obtains the triumph that has kept him 
fo long in anxiety and fufpenie, he 
feels difpofed to undervalue the ob- 
jet which was the aim of his moft 
ardent wifhes and exertions. Every 
further progrefs in life tends ftill more 
to increafe and fortify this habit of 
feeling and opinion, and the gradual 
decay of health and itrength concurs 
with mental infirmity in removing 
him from the bufy fcenes of the world. 
In the general economy of nature, we 
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may obferve that the feduoufly avoids 
all abrupt and precipitate tranfitions, 
that fhe prepares us for our diffolu- 
tion, by genile and imperceptible de- 
clivities on our path through the 
journey of life, when every furround- 
ing object, by the fentiments with 
which it infpire us, tends to remove 
the links and bonds to which we are 
fo apt tocling, and reconcile us more 
effectually to a final feparation from 
all foblunary concerns :— 


Taught half by nature, half by mere de- 
cay, 
To welcome Death, and calmly pafs away. 
Pore. 


The paffion for retirement has been 
eminently con{picuous in thofe men 
who were moft diitinguithed for ge- 
nius and courage, and all the noble 
qualities that adorn the human {pecies : 
the moft renowned ftatefmen, the 
greateft warriors, and the fublimeft 
poets, have often breathed a with for 
that dignified retreat, the otium cum 
dignitate, which, generally fpeaking, 
it has only been the lot of the happy 
few to acquire. 


Ploravere fuis non ref; pondere favorem 
Speratum Meritis. Horace. 


Tt has been obferved, that the moft 
beautiful paflages in the moft ad- 
mired poems, are thofe in which the 
‘writers gave full fcope to their feel- 
ings, and the cherithed fentiments of 
their hearts, without endeavoyring to 
attract the reader’s admiration by 
{plendid imagery or laboured verii- 
fication, and all the various methods 
which critics prefcribe in their rules 
or regulating the flights of genius, 
and introducing order and fy{tem into 
the different departments of compoli- 
tion. Horace, who is a poetical ge- 
nius of the firft order, and who was 
favoured with the friendfhip of em- 
perors and grandees, and the. fortu- 
nate confequences of that favour, could 
not avoid teftifying his ardent withes 
for retirement on feveral occafions, 
and in terms the moft expreflive, and 
happily feletted :— 
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O Rus quando ego te confp'ciam, quane 
doque licelit, 

Nunc veterum libris, nunc fomno et iner- 
tibus hovis, , 

Ducere follicetze jucunda oblivia vite. 


Virgil, in this refpeét, does not 
yield the palm to Horace ; he feems 
to be infpired with the fame ardour, 
which in him, as well as in Horace, is 
connected with the idea of the tran- 
quilliity and happinefs which are to 
be found in the cool fhades and re- 
frething groves of rural retirement ; 
and to that circumitance we may af- 
cribe the following beautiful effution : 


Rura mihi et vigui placeant in vallibus 
amnes, 
Flumina amem fylvafque inglorius campi ! 


The fame turn of thought prevails 
in the moft efteemed productions of 
our be!t poets, but none of them feem 
to have felt the fentiment more power- 
fully than Goldfmith, who had ex- 
perienced the misfortunes and viciffi- 
tudes of life, and who in all his wan- 
derings had cherifhed the hopes of 
eafe and retirement to crown the 
clofe of his days :— 


O bleft retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat from care, that never muft be mine. 
How bleft is he, who crowns, in fhades 
like thefe, 
A youth of labour with an age of eafe ! 
Who quits a world, where ttrong tempta- 
tions try, 
And, fince “tis hard to conquzr, learns te 
fly ! 
* mw * * ” dl 
Onward he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv’d decay, 
While refignation gently flopes the way ; 
And all his profpeéts bright’ning to the 
laft, + 
His heaven commences ere the world be 
palt ! 


The foregoing paflage is one of the 
finett efforts of poetic genius, and is 
finifhed with that correétnefs of tafte, 
and tendernefs of fentiment, which 
diftinguith the happier produétions of 


Goldfmith’s Mufe. The fentiments 
it contains, like the celebrated pro- 
duction of Gray, will, to ufe Dr. 
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Johnfon’s efphatic exprefl lion, “find 
an echo in every breaft;’ and indeed 
that is the chief merit of poetical, and 
every other fpecies of compOjition, 
which otght, according to the happy 
definition of sdditvn, to be made ap 
of thoughts and expreffions, which are 
familiar without being obvious. 

It mutt be acknowle Iged, however, 
that the degree of happinefs and com- 
pofure, which is afually expected from 

etirement, does not correfpond ex- 
a&tly with the withes and expectations 
of numbers, who refort to it in order 
to exempt themfelves from the cares 
and troubles of Jife. Men, whofe 
minds are fore with the confcious re- 
collection of their crimes, or lacerated. 
with the inroads of the molt violent 
paffions and pertarbations, cannct rea- 
fonably expe tranquillity and com- 
pofure in any Aituation i in life. It can- 
not be fuppofed that Sylla and Verres 
were very happy in their retreat; and 
as far as we can learn, the more 
blamelefs charafter of Dioclefian and 
Charles v, repente ed of their choice 
of voluntary tetiremént, from ftations 
of the higher dignity and fplendour. 
Tt muft be laid down as an inconfro- 
vertible pofition, that the poffeffion of 
a good confcience is the firit requilite 
in order to enjoy the bieffings which 
refult from a ftate of retirement aad 
tranquillity ; and itdeed, in every 
flate, whether occupied, or unem- 
ployed, the remembrance of a well- 
{pent life is the fweeteit balm of de- 
clining years, and the fureft correétive 
of that morofenefs and ill humour 
which, in a grester or leis degree, 
fail not to infeit old age. Religion 


and piety are likewife powerful ingre- 
dients in this ailembiage of happy 
qualities, and give the ja completion 
to that degree of virtuous and patient 
refignation that crowns the clofe of 
the good man’s days. 

However accep: able retire ement may 
have beea found to be to conipicu us 
and eminent characters, or even tothe 
hambiler cla{s of mercantile dealers and: 
fpecul.tors, it mutt be acknowledged 
that, to the learned philofophers, and 
the literati in general, it has been al- 
ways an objet that attracted their 
warmett withes and afpirations. Re- 
tirement feems to be the natural {phere 
of a man of {cience; aiid indeed, in 
general, men of |ctters feem to be un- 
qualified for the bafy and turbulent 
{cenes of life. Tae labours of {ci- 
ence have been ufually ftyled peaceful 
and unambitious, and from the ex- 
amples of the literati, who afpired to 
the walks of ambition and political: 
intrigues, we can augur very little 
faccels fortheir future imitators. Let 


them enlighten mankind from. the. 


caim and cool. fhade of retirement, 
but not embirrafs and diforder them 
by taking a part in their active and 
turbulent purfuits. The true philo- 
fopher will look with tranquilli:y and 
unconcern on the ftorms that agitate 
the ocean of life, and if any paflion 
may touch his breaft, it will be the 
ardent defire of improving the hearts 
and underitandings of his feilow-crea- 
tures, and thereby preparing them 
for higher degrees of happinefs and 
irtue. — 

Soli quipp2 vacat fudiis odii{que carenti, 
Humanum lugere genus.—- Lucan. 


A NOBLE REPLY OF THESCA. 


WHEN P 


VAIEN Polixenes, her hufband, 
fafpicions of ihe intentions of the ty- 
rant againit his jife, had embarked 
privately and left Syrac ufe, Diony! jus 
acculed his fitter Thefca of being privy 
to the flightof her hufband. * What,’ 
replied the heroine, ‘ do you think 
8 


my bofom inhabited by fo bafe a fpi- 
rit, that, had 1 known of his de- 
parture, I fhould not have a:tended 
him ? or that fortane can throw Po- 
hixenes into any fituation, in which I 
fhould not be happy to fhave with him 
its forrews or its joys?’ 














GRATULATIO os NUPTIAS, 
By the Rev. R—— S——. 
As Amico ap AmicuM. 


JAM nunc, dum loquimur, folitis Hy- 
perion ab undis 
Se tollit, radiofque per orbem 
Laté crefcentes tendit, Nymphzque fluenti 
Verfantur fuper equore colnz. 
Ch— mi fyivas pede jam faltante pererrant, 
Hic Fauni, hic Dryadefque puellz. 
Hic et facra canunt paftores, panaque 
laudant, 
Confuetze memores pietatis, 
Ipfe autem ramum dextra tenet arboris, 
olim 
,' Arcadize quam duxit ab umbris, 
Temporaque elate {pe fauftaé Amaryllidis 
‘ ornat, 
Dum fpoufam petit anxcias Alemon.— 
Jam nuac, dum loquimar, radios Hype- 
rion adauget !— 
Huc, pueri, huc adducite avenas, 
} ) Aggredere O felix incondita dicere paftor 
Carmina—fervatit Deus agnos, 
Jam choveas agites vos inftaurate puellz, 
Thyadis haud curfus imitate — 
Purpurei veftem, Deus O Hymenze, co- 
loris 
bi Affer dextra, accendeque tadam. 
4 _Tu, Cytherea, tibi dilectam Troadis Idam 
’ Defcre, mox et junge columbas.— 
En! votis prefens, nato comitante, per 
| auras 
Defcendit dea, et alma finiftra 
Fert ceftam, dextraque duos imitat ad aram, 
Et folitos indicit honores. 
Jamque Hymenzus adeft—felicia vincula 
jungit— 
Et letus ferit zthera clamor. 
Fauiii fint thalami, et femper lux candida 





fati, 

‘ Qualis nunc, alluceat horis. 

i © utinam! longos decurrat, Amicey per 
¥ annos 

F Vita tua=et tua, calta puella.— 

Vos pietate pares, animi quoque dotibus 
iidem, 


Ufque iram affeétetis honetto. 

Sit vobis perleta dies, fint otia, laudes, 
Proles, vina Falerna, et amici. 

Et cum fila legent vobis extrema forores, 
Occabitque colum atropos atra ; 

O utinam ! in tumulum vos defcendatis, 

ad eva - 

Longa bonis meritd defleti! 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


POOR ALLEYNE. 


{By the Same. ] 


FRIEND of Pity! tell me now, 
Why on craggy Snowden’s brow 
Sits Alleyne, Sorrow’s child ? 
The ftormy wind his harp hath torn, 
And far and wide the fragments borne, 
To ftrew the defert wild. 
And nought the penfive youth doth fay, 
But only this, ah well-a-day !== 


But whence proceeds poor Alleyne’s care ? 
And why does Alleyne forrow there, 

On craggy Snowden’s bed ?— 
Becaufe the maid he lov'd fo well, 

Did all on craggy Snowden dwell ; 

And now, alas! fhe’s dead != 
And nought the penfive youth can fay, 
But only this, ah, well-a-day !— 

I’ve heard him oft his ftory tell, 
From the fad harp he tun‘d fo well, 

While Memory wrung his breaft. 
Alas! thou cruel, cruel wind ! 
Could*ft thou not leave his ha:p behind, 

That focth'd his foul to reft ?} 

Well now the penfive youth may fay, 
With {wollen eye, ah, well-a-day !— 
Iil-fated youth! thou thalt not mourn, 
Becaute thy foothing harp is gone 

To ftrew the defert way, 

T'll go, poor heart! and buy thee one, 
And when thy woe-fraught ditty’s done, 
I'll wipe thy tears away. 
& longer fhalt thou only fay, 
ith penfive heart, ah, well-a-day l-— 


A FAREWELL to MARGATE, 


FAREWELL! ye chalky cliffs, where 
lovers walk, 
In dread of tumbling over as they talk ; 
Farewell, ye ttylith farms, and ftoney 
fields ; 
Ye ruffet lanes, fo open to the fun, 
Where whilkies, buggies, fulkies, tandems, 


run, 
And allthe dear delicious duft they yield! 
Farewell! ye flinty fands, fo damp, fo 


foft, 
On whofe ftupendous margin Echo cries, 
And multiplies the fih, while Strephon 
—lies 
And gazers peep upon us from aloft ! 
Where Eurus fends his fogs amid the air, 
And nymphs cut thoes at—half a pound 


per pair! 
Qa 
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Where flipp’ry fea-weeds trip us as we 
ftray, , 

Where city mermaids feud about in clufters, 

To poke for crabs, while furly ocean bluf- 


ters, 
And pools infidious intercept the way. 


Farewell! blythe Dandelion and its {ports, 
So matchleis—fa ecitatic—to divine f 
Where dapper cits, like little gods appear, 
Wounding young Chioes with a civil leer ; 
Where thepherds learn to eat, and dance, 

am court ; 
Swilling hot coffee ‘neath a fervid beam ; 
Devouring haif-bak d crumpets while they 
feam, 
So fraught with Cambridge butter, or with 
greafe ; ’ 
Where gentry hafte with haif-a-crown a- 
1eCey 
ull ectags beaux in the meridian dine! 
Farewell ! ye :affling fhops, where fortune 
fires 
Her vagiant crew to quit life’s folid 
joys, 
For gilded gewgaws and illufion’s toys, 
While knavery moves the puppets fhe m- 
fpires ! 
The hoy’s in motion—I muft now depart, 
Like a young turkcy-pout, with heavy 
heart, 
I mutt return to induftry’s brown tub, 
To get up finall clothes, and to darn a 
flocking; 
Is not this irkfome, horrible, and fhocking ? 
Will Cupid fatter it?—I fear be will, 
Why are our moments fprinkled o’er with 
il] ? 
Pity your abfent friend ! 
Prisci.ts Gruss. 


THE CHAPLET. 
OH yes, I will fearch through the garden 
with care, 
For Emilia the prime of its beauty ll 
fteal, 
‘To bloom on her bofom, or twine in her 
hair ; 
And each leaf and each bud fhall an em- 
blem conceal. 


But fay, fimple bard, can a flower affume 
The charms that alone to Emilia be- 
long? 
Iu thy numbers the pride of the garden may 
bloom, 
But its grace fhe furpafles, and needs 
not thy fong. 
*Tis true—yet perhaps fhe the gift will re- 
‘Clive, 
Nor deny ita place on her bofom to find: 
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For it feeks not to vie in the Chaplet I 
weave, 
With the grace of her form, or the charm 
of her mind. 


The hyacinth there fhall its beanty difplay, 
That bofom's bett emb!em ; for pocts 
have fung, 
*T was affe€tion’s warm tear that enliven'd 
the clay, 
Whence the fad drooping flower of ten- 
dernefs {prung. 
The lauruftine hardy, that braves the rude, 
blait, 
Shall twine in the Chaplet, an emblem 
of me: 
*Tis conttancy’s flower, that ever fhall lat, 
And conftancy only is worthy of thee. 


The cowllip, enrob'd in her mantie of gold, 
O’er the Chaplet her bright-bendiag 
breaft fhall incline ; 
For an heart dropping blood lies ecneeal’d 
in its fold, 
And “twill bloom to Emilia the record 
of mine. 


And oh, in the wreath fhould the myrtle 
prefume 
To intrude, and Emilia its verdure ap- 
prove, 
How f{weetly the chaplet "twould deck with 
its bloom ! 
*Tis the flower of Venus, and emblem 
of love. 


The lilly, array’d in her fnowy cimarre, 
On her bofom fhall thine, than her bo- 
fom lefs pure ; 
There —_ froma her diadem dropt a bright 
itar, 
And the gem with Emilia tha!l ever en- 
dure, 


—And fhall not the rofe in the Chaplet be 
tound, 
The breatt of thy favourite fair to adorn ? 
Ah no—for its beauty fharp perils furround, 
And far fiom Emilia Fd banith the thorn. 
*Tis the flower of war :—and its white and 
its red 
Have filvered the banner, and crimfon’d 
the fhield, 
And fons againft Ares to battle have led, 
And ftained with the flaughter of bro- 
thers the field. 
But - — its leaf more congenial fhall 
end, 
That bids the wild fpirit of enmity ceale ; 
And it’s verdure with virtue’s fair violet 
blend, 
For ftill may her breaft be the manficn 
of peace! 









MONE TO Terre —raning 
2 a eine 


Dublin, Sept. 23. 

LORD Norbury fat this day at the 
fpecial commiffion, purfuant to adjourn- 
ment. The city grand jury returned bills 
of indiétment for high treafon againit 
John M‘Intofh and Thomas Kinnahan, 
who were accordingly put to the bar to 
have counfel and agents affigned to them. 
Copies of the indiétments were alfo given 
to the prifoners, who were informed that 
they muit he ready for their trials on Fri- 
day next. The court adjourned to Tuef- 
day, when the trial of Henry Howley will 
take place, on a charge for high treafon, 
not for the alledged murder of Hanlon, 2s 
erronevully {uppofed. Special commifiions 
of oyer and terminer, for the trial of pri- 
foners charged with high treafon, have 
been iflued for the counties of Down and 
Antrim. The juftices are Mr. baron 
George and Mr, jultice Ofborne, The 
commiffion will be opened at Downpatrick 
on the roth, and at Carrickfergus on the 
33th of O&ober. 

Sept. 28.--This day, Howley, one of 
the infurgents, who had hired the depot for 
the rebel arms and ammunition, was tried 
and conviéted, This is the man who thot 
Hanlon, the keeper of the Tower in the 
Caftle, when he went to arreft him ; bat 
for this crime he was not indicted. Sen- 
tence of death wae immediately patled up- 
on him upon bis being convitted. 

Sept. 29.—Yelterday, Henry Howley 
was execuied according to his fentence, at 
the front of the New Prifon. Before the 
rope was adjafted he requelled leave to ad- 
diefs the people; the extreme contrinon 
and repentance which he exprefied induced 
the ther:ffs to yield to his defire; he ac- 
cordingly came out upon the platform, and 
raifing his voice fo as to be heard to acon- 
fiderable diftance, faid nearly as follows : — 
** Good people, pray tor me—rand pray 
that I may be forgiven my fins, which £ 
heartily repent of.——-Good people, you fee 
to what a fituation I am brought by my 
own folly and by bad advifirs.--Good 

people love each other, and forget all ani- 
mofities—relinguith your foolifh purfuits, 
which if you continue to follow, will, in 
the end, bring you to the fituation in which 
T now ftand.” He confefled that he had, 
with his own hand, murdered colonel 
Browne, of the 21{t regiment, on the night 
of therebellion. He appeared fully fenfi- 
ble of the enormity of his crime, as well as 
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that of the murder of John Hanlon, the 
tower-keeper, and exhibited an appearance 
of the deepeft remorle, entirely different 
from that fullen and ferocious apathy with 
which fo many of-his accomplices have met 
their fate. 

O&. 1.—This day John M‘Intofh was 
tried before the fpecial commiffion, on the 
fame charge of high treafon with thofe 
whole trials preceded him. The jury hav- 
ing been fworn, Mr. Attorney General 
fhortly ftated the cafe, which was fully and 
in every part fuftained by the evidence. 
There was no tenable defence fet up.— 
Some perfons were adduced to charaéter ; 
and the jury, without retiring, returned a 
verdit—guilty. 

O&. 3.—ThomasKeenan was tried this 
day on tke fame charges of high treaion 
with thofe who preceded him. It was 
proved that he was an aflociate of M‘In- 
tofh, who was convicted on Saturday, and 
was arrefted along with him in the town of 
Arklow, whither they had fled after the 
23d of July. The jucy, after five minutes 
conference, returned a verdiét — guilty. 
Sentence of death was immediately pre- 
nounced. 6 

M‘Intoth, convigted on Saturday, was 
this day executed in Patrick-flreet, oppofite 
to the houfe where he had been manutaiu- 
rng the powd:r for rebellion. 

Oét. 5.—Dennis Lambert Redmond 
was this day put to the bar on trial for 
high treafon, on two branches of the ita- 
tute of 25 Edw. IIT. as in former cafes, 
viz. compalling and imagining the death of 
the king, and confpiring to levy war 
againit him. 

The attorney-general in ftating the cafe 
for the crown, obferved, that this trial 
would be the laft with which the gentlemen 
of the jury fhould be troudied during the 
prefent commiffion ; yet he could not pledge 
himfelf that the prifoner at the bar, if 
found guilty, would be the laft victim to juf- 
tice, as others {till remain, whofe atrocities 
in the traitorous occurrence which had fo 
recently come within public obfervation, 
were too confpicuous to be overlooked, 
yet it would, as in all former inttances, be 
incumbent on the gentlemen of the jury 
moft completely to difcharge their minds 
from every fpecies of refentment which 
might have arofe through the impreffion 
of former trials, or through any occurs 
rence whatever in which the name of the 
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prifoner at the bar micht have previ- 
oufly come within their} view or contem- 
plation—under the circumitances and prin- 
ciples of inveftigation, which he uniformly 
confidered his duty to inculcate, little more 
would remain for him than to give a nar- 
rative of the treafonable tranfaction, in 
which, if he was well inftruéted, the pri- 
foner at the bar took a moft decided and 
aétive part. It would appear in the evi- 
dence to be produced, that the prifoner at 
the bar, on Friday the 22d of July, had a 
conference with a Mr. Allen, who at that 
time refided in College-green ; that on the 
following morning of that memorable day, 
the evening of which was ufhered in with 
treafon, maflacres, and bloodfhed, not to 
be deferibed, the prifoner at the bar, ac- 
companied by the Mr. Allen, alluded to, 
another perfon whom it is not expedient to 
name, and a man of the name of M‘Cabe, 
iffued from Allen's houie, and made their 
way toa field near the Grand Canal har- 
bour, where they four confulted about 
the means of commencing their enterprize, 
which it was evident they had in view for 
an early hour of the night ; from this field 
they proceeded to the houfe of a Mr. Brown, 
who keeps a houfe of entertainment near 
Ifland bridge, where thefe four perfons, 
among whom the prifoner at the bar was 
one, did breakfaft, and after breakfaft did 
revre to.a garden belonging to Brown's 
hou! , and there did confed::ate and deli- 
berate upon fuch plans as gave rife to the 
treafons, murders, and atrocities of the fuc- 
€eeding evening. After this evening, in 
the actual perpetration of any of the hor- 
rible and treafonable practices by which 
it was difgraced, it would not be attempted 
t2 offer the leaft matter in proof that the pri- 
foner at the bar, by his perfonal attendance, 


advice, or encouragement, had been in any 


degree engaged; it would, however, be 
advanced in evidence, that he made a re- 
treat from the city of Dublin, took his paf- 
fage by water, and was apprehended at 
Newry by a refpeftable officer of that dif- 
tri&t, who interrogated him on the oddity 
of the circumttance, that he fhould he the 
fing'e perfon on board the veffel which had 
nota paflport from Dublin, according to 
the orders which had been iffued in the ca- 
pital, in consequence of the infurrection of 
the night of the 23d of July. This diffi- 
eulty the prifoner at the bar, however, at- 
tempted to obviate, by alledging that he 
had a paffport in his trunk or defk, which 
unfortunately in a heavy fea, or fome ca- 
fualty of danger generally conceived at- 
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tached to fea voyages, had heen in the paf- 
fage wathed overboard. — With this excufe 
the officer, whofe bufinefs it was to attend 
to matzers of that nature, feemed fatisfied ; 
the more fo, as the pri‘oner at the bar of- 
fered to write a letter to alderman Trevor, 
for an original certificate, or duplicate of 
any pafs he affe€ted to have had. This 
letter the prifoner did write; but after 
waiting two pofts for an anfwer, no anfwer 
arrived, arid the officer, whofe duty it was 
to have taken the prifoner into cultody, 
conduéted him to Dublin.—-In_ their way 
thither, while coming through Drogheda, 
the gentleman who had the prifoner in cuf- 
tody, treating him as he fliould have done, 
with every polite accommodation he could 
procure, naturally fat in his company 
while refting in that town. In the conver. 
fation which occurred, the witnefs to be 
adduced heard the prifoner expatiate with 
great approbation on the principles of 
French politics in gencral, but molt parti- 
cularly on the diltinguifhed humanity of 
the fir conful of France. 

Previous to their arrival, however, major 
Sirr, that aétive and 1efpectable officer, to 
whom this country owes fo much, had ine 
formation through the prefent lord mayor 
of Dublin, then Alexander Hutton, that 
pikes and pike-handles, in great numbers, 
might be diicovered in an old houfe at the 
back of the Coal-guay. This place major 
Sirr explored, and from certain obferva- 
tions he mace, he thought it probable that 
in the front houte adjacent to thefe concerns 
might be found a receptacle for fingular 
weapons, or other treafonable materials. 
On examining the houle, certain cafes or 
machines were found, in the thape of deal 
balks; thefe were originally pieces of fo- 
reign timber, excavated to receive pikes, 
and in the cavity numbers of thefe inftru- 
ments were difcovered, with the feivice of 
the balk, after haying been fawed off, 
placed and rivetted as a cover to conoeal 
the contents. It would appear that the 
prifoner at the bar, after having been com- 
mitted to the cuftody of major Sirr, did 
make fuch confeflion to him as would gd 
to the jury as a ftrong circumttance to cor- 
robora'e the evidence to be adduced 
againft him, and that he had in his pof- 
feffion a paper writing, containing expref- 
fions and fentiments of an extraordinary 
nature: one was congratulating his coun- 
trymen that the day would foon arrive 
when the fcripture principle would be reali- 
zed=—“* An eye for an eye, a leg for aleg, 
and an arm for an arm.” : 
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In this paper, defigned as it would ap- 
pear for publication, the writer exhorted 
his countrymen to be £ as gentle as lambs, 
put as vigilant as lions,’ to avoid as much 
as poffible all thofe cafualties which had 
occurred to defeat their cayfe during the 
rebellion of 1798, arifing from drunken- 
nels, infidelity to each other, and a bafe de- 
seliétion of the principle on which they 
ought to be fteady and ynited. 
~ M‘Cabe, a witnefs, who appeared on the 


firft day of the {pecial commiffion in the aforefaid 


charaéter of an approver, depofed to the 
fir past of the attorney -general’s ftatement, 
refpe@ting the interview between Allen, o 
College Green, the namelefs perfon, the 
prifoner at the bar, and himflf,” 

Other evidence:, as appeared by the ver- 
dig, notwithftanding an able defence for 
the prifoner by Mv. MSNally, fubftantiated 
the attorney-general’s clear and candid 
ftatement.— Veri& guilty. 

He was executed oppolite his own door, 
on the Coal Quay, this day, about half-paft 
two o'clock. 

Yelterday, Keenan, convicted on Mon- 
day, was executed in Thomas-ftreet. 

O&. 12.—Yelterd:y a privy council 
fat at the Cafile, when a proclamation was 
jffued, offering high rev ards for apprehend- 
ing the following perfons charged with 
being guilty of high treaion, viz~— William 
Dowdall, of the city of Dublin, gent. 


John Allen of the city of Dublin, woollen-. 


draper ; William Hamilton, of Ennifkil- 
jen, in the county cf Fermanagh, gent. 
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Michael Quixley, of Rathcoffey, in the 
county of Kildare, bricklayer; Owen 
Lyons, of Maynooth, in the county of 
Kildare, thoe-maker; Thomas Trenaghany 
of Crew Hill, in the county of Kildare; 
farmer ; Nicholas Stafford, of James-ttreet, 
in the city of Dublin, baker; Thomas 
Frayng, of Boven, in the county of Kile 
dare, farmer ; Thomas Wilde, of Cork< 
ftreet, in the city of Dublin, cotton- manus 
fa&turer ; and John Mahon, of Cork-ftreet, 
id, man-fervant. 

O&. 14.—Quigley, the bricklayer, and 
Stafford, the baker, the two junior conféls 
of the provifional government, and who 
alfo a&ted as lieutenant-generals on thé 
night of the 23d of July, have been juft 
brought into town, together with a perfon 
of the name of Perrot, under an efcort of 
the 76th Dragoons. They were appre. 
hended in Galway by the exertions of lord 
Dunlo. 

Lieutenant King, of the 29th of Dra- 
goons, had apprehended Law, Toole, and 
Whelton, charged with being concerned 
in the rebellion of the 23d of July, and 
alfo identified as the perfons who robbed 
Mr. Fooie’s houfe of a quantity of fire= 
arms. The party alfo took up Michaet 
Nolan and James Dunn, charged with 
rebellion. Terence Doyle, of Kilbrading. 
apprentice of Myles Dignam, in Grafton 
ftreet, and Willram Doyle, of Rathvilly 
both of whom appeared in the county of 
Wicklow foon atter.the 23d, are in thé 
guard-houfe of Baltinglafs. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[ From the London Gazette. ] 


Admiralty-office, Sept. 27, 1803. 
Copy of a‘Letter from the Right Hon. 

Lord Keith, K.B. Admival of the 

Blue, &c. to Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. 

dated on board his Majefty’s Ship, Mo- 

narch, off Broaditairs, the 2 5th inftant. 
Sir, 

I tranfmit, for their lordthip’s informa- 
tion, a letter which I have received from 
rear-admiral Montague, and one which 
was addrefled to him by Mr. Jofeph Tho- 
mas, the mafter of the Princefg Augutta 
hired armed cutter, of eight three pounder 
guns, and twenty-five men, reporting the 
particulars of an engagement between that 
veffel ang two Dutch armed fchooners, in 
which lieutenant Scott, her commanding 
officer, has been killed. The refiftance 
made by the Princefs Augufta to fo fupe- 
tior a force, docs great credit to the gallant 





but unfortunate officer who commandéd 
her, as well as the matter and her crew.— 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


Kerrr. 


Utrecht, in the Downs, 
My lord, Sept. 23. 

The Princefs Augufta hired armed cut- 
ter airived at Dover this evening: het 
lieutenan', J. W. Scott, gunner, Wil- 
liam Lavender, and boatfwain, William 
Cornelius, being flain in battle on the 20th 
infant, m combat with two Dutch fchoon- 
ers, the one mounting twelve guns, and 
feventy men, the other eight guns and fifty 
men. The lieutenant, in his dying mo- 
ments, recommended the matter to fight - 
the cutter bravely, and to tell the admiral 
he did his duty. Thefe expreffions, my 
lord, in the moments of diffolution, will 
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endear his memory to his countrymen ; 
and, while thofe immediately conneéted 
with him figh at the recollection of their 
Jofs, they will have the confolation to re- 
fieét, that he fell glorioufly in his coun-’ 
try’s caufe, expiring with the heroifm of a 
Britith officer. Two feamen, Crump and 
Rofe, are alfo wounded; the former with 
2 ball in the thigh, the latter with a ball 
above the ancle. The Princefs Augutta, 
our lordthip will recolleét, is one of the 
malleft cutters under your lordfhip’s com- 


mand, being abont 70 tons. The con-° 


dué of Jofeph Thomas the mafter, and 

the crew of this little veffel, fighting 

bravely after the lols of their officer, and 

beating off two veffels of fuch fuperior 

force, merits more encomium than my pen 

ts enabled to exprefs. 

J have the honour to be, &c. 

ROBERT MONTAGUE. 


His Majefty’s hired Cutter, Princefs 
Augufta, Jofeph Thomas, Matter. 
Sir, 

Saturday. September 24th, three hours, 
four minutes, P. M. I landed at Dover, 
not being able to get into the Downs this 
tide. After delivering orders from lord 
Keith to his majelty’s thips c:uizing off 
Helvoetfluys, Texel, and the entrance of 
the Elbe, on Tuefday the zoth inftant, at 
five P.M. Texel bearing S$. W.. diftance 
fifteen leagues, faw two {chooners in the 
S$. W. bearing down toward us, under 
Englith colours ; got all clear for aétion, 
fufpecting them to be enemies. At half 

ft fix, P.M. they hauled down their 

nglith colours, and hoifted Dutch ; then, 
being within hai!, afked what floop we 
was. Lieutenant Scott anfwered, Princefs 
Augufta. The largeft, which hailed, 
being to windward, gave us a broadfide, 
which killed ovr gunner and boat{wain, 
and wounded lieutenant Scott in the fhoul- 
der, who died the next morning, at forty- 
five minutes paft nine, A.M. with his 
wound. We then returned our bgoadfide 
at the largeft, which mounted 12 guns, 
and had on board 70 men, who endea- 
voured to board us feveral times to wind- 
ward, «which wi:s the laiboard fide. The 
fmalleft. which mounted eight guns, and 
had on board fifty men, ugreeable to the 
number we faw on deck, which came up 
under our lee and gave us his broadiide, 
then endeavoured to board us; but after 
an hour's engagement, clofe quarters, with 
the Jargeft one’s bowiprit cver our ttern, 
feveral times, by the affiftance of the mate 
and exertions of the crew we beat thun 


off: but our rigging and hull being much 
damaged, and ‘having two men killed and 
three wounded out of our fmall number, 
we were not able to renew the aétion, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
JOSEPH THOMAS, 


Admiralty-office, O&. 1, 3803. 
Copy of a Letter tranimitted by Rear- 
admiral Montague to Sir Evan Nepean, 

Bart. 

His Majefty’s Sloop, Autumn, off 
Calais, 28th Sept. 1803. 

The wind (pringing up yelterday morn- 
ing from the eattward, 1 thought it a 
proper opportunity to attack the enemy's 
veffels in Calais, in order that they thould 
not get them up the harbour out of the 
reach of our fire: I waited till it was half 
ebb in the harbour, at which time they 
take ground: we then bore up, and, after 
trying and fiiding out the diftance, we an- 
chored—the bombs to the N. E. of the 
town, the othe: part of the {quadron a- 
brealt of the town and pier heads, to draw 
the enemy's fire as much as we could from 
the bombs, fo as not to prevent their aét- 
ing. After we anchored a-brealt of the 
town and pier-head battery, the eseny 
opened their fire on us from all directions, 
among which I found they had mortars : 
the firft fhell fell within a fhip’s length of 
us, and burft under water: our veffe!s at 
that time were fo clofe, that I thought 
there was a great probability fome of their 
fhells might fall on board, while 1 found 
our thot (though they all reached the pier 
heads), would not not go fo far up as their 
fhips, 1 therefore made the fignal to weigh 
and open to a greater diltance, remaining 
at anchor myfelf. ‘The fquadron has been 
very fortunate in receiving no damage from 
the enemy’s fire. The bombs were now 
keeping up a well-direéted fire, many of 
the fhells evidently falling in the mid‘ of 
their gun boats. The fhells that fell over 
the boats went into the town, and mult 
have done great damage: the eait end of 
the town appeared to be on fire for fome 
time. From the enemy's boats and vef- 
fels being covered under the Jand, it was 
impotlible to judge what damage they ful- 
tained, but it mult have been confiderable, 
It now came on to blow fo freth from the 
N.E. that the fprings would not hold the 
thip again{t the wind and tide: the Tar- 
tarus’ anchor having given way, I was 
obliged to make the fgnal to ditcontinue 
their fire. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 

S. JACKSON. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Right Hom. 


Lord Keith, K. B.. Admuiral of: the - 


Blue, &c. to Sir Evan. Nepean, . Bart 
dated on hoard his. Majelty’s Ship, Mo- 
narch, off Broadflairs, the 3oth: Sep- 
tember, 1803. | ds hi 
Sir, . » fers 
Tenclofe, for their Jordthip’s, informa- 
tion, a copy of a letter frem captain Ho- 
nyman, of his majelty’s thip the Leda, to 
rear-adiniral Montague, reporting the at- 


tempts which he had made, with his ma- 


jelty’s thips and,vellels. under his orders, 
to obitru@ the progrefs of the enemy's 
gun-boats from the ealtward toward the 
port of Boulogne; and have the honour 
‘to be, &e. 


KEITH. 
His Majefty’s Ship, Leda, off Boulogne, 
Sir, Sept. 29, 1803. 


In anfwer to your’s of this date, I have 
the honour to acquaint you, that the ene- 
my’s gun-veflels, “being 26 in number, 
were yelterday difcovered coming out of 
Calais foon after I' had difpatched lieute- 
tenant Cameron to you. 1 immediately 
gave chafe with the fquadron‘under my 
command; but, although every exertion 
was mide on our part, they anchored ¢clofe 
in with the pier at Boulogne, after a fe- 
vere cannonade of three hours, which was 
returned from them, as wel! -as their nu- 
merous batteries on fhore. It was my in- 
tention to have bombarded them in that 
fituation, and had made the. fignal for 
that purpofe ; but the wind blowing ftrong 
off fhore, and a lee tide, prevented the 
bombs from taking their ftation accord- 
ingly. At day light this morning, ano- 
ther fquadron of the enemy’s gun-boats 
(25 in number) were. difcovered coming 
trom the eaft-ward. I immediately pro- 
ceeded to attack them, and, after a fevere 
cannonade for nearly three hours, they an- 
chored in the fituation with the veflels laf 
night, with the lofs of two of them, they 
having been driven on fhore, and bilged 
upon the rocks. There are at prefent 55 
gun-veffels at anchor outfide the pier of 
Boulogne. 1 am happy to add that I have 
not received reports of any m2’erial injury 
being done to any of the fquadron under 
my command. A fhell fell on board the 
Leda, which burft in her hold, doing little 
injury to the fhip, and without hurting a 
man, 

I have the honour to be, &&c. 

R. HONYMAN. 


Admiralty-office, OMober 4, 1804. 
Copy ef a Leiter from the Right Ho- 
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.o nourable Lord Keith, K. B. Admiral 
of the Blue, Sc. to Sir Evan Nepean, 
¢ Bart. dated:on board his Majefty’s Ship 
‘sMonareh; off Broadttairs, the ad in- 
+ {tant .: ? 
-o Gir, 
-ob inelofe, for their lordthips informa. 
tion, «a copy of a letter which has been re- 
aewed by rear-admiral Montagu ‘ from 
jlieutenant. Leaver, commanding his ‘ma- 
jefty’s gun-brig the Jackall, reporting the 
capture of: one of the enemy's 
-floops ; and have the honour to be, &e. 
-ho " KEITH. 


as His Majefty’s Gun-brig, Jackall, 
‘Sir, off Oftend, Sept. 29, 1803. 
I have the honour to acquaint you, that 
this afternoon I gave chafe to a veffel run- 
ning along fhore between Nieuport and 
Dunkirk, but it falling nearly calm, I dif- 
patched Mr. Simpfon, matter, fix feamen, 
‘and four marines, to board her, which 
duty they performed in a very fpirited 
manner under a heavy fire from three field- 
‘pieces brought on the beach, and a fmail 
battery of two guns, withjn half piftol 
fhot, the enemy being aground when 
boarded.’ She proves to be an armed 
floop of four two-pounders, belonging to 
Dunkirk ; I believe taken up for the con- 
veyance of troops. Her crew efcaped on 
fhore to.the number of ten or twelve. A 
light breeze {pringing up, with the affitt- 
ance of my {weeps, I was enabled to ar- 
rive time enough with the brig to cover the 
boat and prize <i off. Altheugh the 
Soop kept a continual fire on the boat, I 
am happy to fay there was not any perfon 
hurt. She ran cn fhore betwixt the Calms 
and the Maia. ‘The mafterly manner in 
which Mr. Purdie, pilot, conduéted the 
brig in that nav gation, does him great 
credit. I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed)  C. P. LEAVER, lieutenant 
and commander. 
Rear- Admiral Montagu. 


Admiralty-office, O&ober 20. 

A letter from vice-admiral Gambier in- 
troduces the following :— 

Extract of a Letter from Captain Malbon, 
commanding his Majefty’s fhip Aurora, 
to Vice-adimiral Ganibier, Commander 
in Chief at Newfoundland, &c. 

On the 30th of June, about four o’clock 
in the morning, I made the ifland of St. 
Peter's ; and at five fent the large cutter 
and Jaunch, manned and armed with a 
twelve pound carronade, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant Richard Longfield 
Davies, and lieutenant Baille, of the ma- 
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rings, to oblige the town to furtender, or 
begin the attack ; between fix and feven 
o'clock they entered the harbour, under a 
yery thick fog, and perceived a boat 
croffing from one fide to the other, brought 
her to, in which they found the commif- 
fary, who a&ted as governor, ‘The con- 
fabon that the place was thrown into from 
the fudden attack prevented the inhabitants 
from affembling together, and at half-paft 
feventhe commiffary furtendered the ifland, 
by delivering the colours to lieutenant 
Davies. From what has been fince learn- 
ed, there is no doubt, that, if the inhabit- 
ants could have had time to have colleéted 
‘themfelves from their different fituations, 
they would have made a ftrong refiftance, 
having fince difcovered upward of 100 
ftand of arms among them. Knowing 
the fmall force in the boats, I ufed my 
utmoft efforts to get his majeity's fhip into 
‘the harbour, but was as frequently pre- 
‘vented by thick fogs. About eleven, it 
‘being fomewhat clear, I entered under a 
‘very heavy prefs of fail between the rocks, 
which were not a cable's length acrofs, 
and at two P. M. brought to with the beft 
‘bower in fifteen fathom water. Found 
here a French merchant-brig (Le Reines 
‘des Anges) anda fchooner (Le Prevoyier) 


with eleven fmall {chooners, and upward 
of 100 battoes. The ifland contained fith, 
ftores, falt, and merchandife of various 
defcriptions, and, upon a rough furvey 
about 220 men were upon the ifland and 
in the boats ; but they being fo detached, 
feveral pr away in the fmall craft, one 
of which, I have fince been informed, was 
taken off Liverpool, in Nova Scotia, and 
— at St. Lawrence, in Newfound. 
and. 

On every thing being fecured, I order. 
ed one of the fifhing fchooners to be fitted 
as a tender, and, having her manned 
and armed with a twelve- pound carronade, 
gave the command to heutenant Davies, 
with direétions to fcour the coaft, and take 
poffeffion of the iflands of Great and Little 
Miquelon, which he did, but no inhabi- 
tants or ftores were found at either of 
thofe places. 

J. GAMBIER. 
woe 
CapTURES FROM THE ENEMY. 

L'Aucion, of 16 guns, by the Nar- 
ciffus. 

La Caroline, of eight guns, by the 
Conftance. 

L' Aventure, of 28 guns, by the Acafta. 

L’Alerte, of 14 guns, by L’Aigle. 


EAST INDIES. 


THE following official communication 
‘thas lately been received by the company’s 
‘fhip the Travers, from Bombay, dated fo 
Jate as the2d of April. The return of 
the hon. company’s cruizer Ternate, un- 
der the command of lieutenant Dobic, of 
his majetty’s navy, affords us an my 
tunity of ftating fuch particulars as have 
been received of the very gallant and {pi- 
rited exertions of the commander, officers, 
and crews, of the feveral veffels who lately 
left this harbour on a cruize to the north- 
ward. The principal obje&t of the expe- 
dition has been moit fully and completely 
effeéted, in the deftru&tion of every veffel 
and boat ta he found in the harbours and 
recefles of the-piratical plunderers who 
have fo long — and interrupted the 
merchandize of this coaft. The fubfe- 
quent attack on the fort of Bate, while it 
difplayedthe moft heroic and determined 
courage of.the {mall party by wham it was 
undeytaken, . was at lait obliged to be 
abandoned, from the advantageous pofi- 
tion of a numerous enemy, who could not, 
however, prevent our troops from a regu- 
lar and orderly retreat, and even keeping 
them in check while they withdrew. 

3 
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The firtt fervice gen by the thips 
was on the 28th of February, under the 
walls of the caftle of Bate ifland, where 
they effefted an anchorage through the 
narrow channel between the point of Somia 
ifland, and Sandy-point off Artura ifland. 
In this paflage the enemy fied at the thip, 
from a gun on a little fandy hillock to the 
northward of Bate-town, and afterward 
from another gun on the oppofite fhorc. 
The gun on the Artura thore was filenced 
after a few thot from the thips, while the 
other continued, and lodged one fhot 
under the main chains, and another cut 
the main-top and fheet of the Ternate. A 
third gun sherward opened from a rocky 
hill above the fort, clofe to the water fide : 
here, however, the fhips anchored, and 
having opened a heav bre on the hill, the 
enemy were foon obliged to defert the 
poft. The Teignmouth and Pattamar an- 
chored abreaft the fort, and opened a fire 
on it. Boats manned and armed were 
then difpatched to burn fome boats hauled 
up under the rocky hill, while the thips 
kept firing in fuch direStion on the fort 
and hill as were calculated to cover the 
boats, which foon returned, after fully 
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performing the fervice, without lofs. The 
boats were again dilpaiched to deftroy fe- 
veral more vellels hauled up under the 
walls of the fort, while the fire from the 
fhips was dire&ed at the fort, to cover the 
operation cf the boats. At this time the 
enemy opened and kept up a very heavy 
difcharge of mufquetry on the pariy be- 
longing to the boats, who, notwithftand- 
irg. proceeded in their obje& of burning 
the veffels, confifting of one brig and 22 
or 23 imall craft of various defcriptions. 
In this fervice one man belonging to the 
Fox was killed, and four wounded. Mr. 
Peter Rainier, and aéting — liewtenant 
Maughan, were of the number of the 
latter. 

On the 1ft of March, a fmall fquadron 
of boats was ordered to deftroy fix or 
feven veffels ftill remaining under the walls 
ot the fort. The enemy opened their fire 
of mufquetry and one gun ; but the fer- 
vice was performed by burning all the 
craft to be found under the port, which, 
including thofe deitroyed on the laft oc- 
cafion, makes the number of thirty vef- 
fels, of various defcriptions. Several of 
the men were here wounded. 

After cruizing for fome time off the 
iflands, it was refolved to make an attack 
on the fort of Bate, and for that purpoTe, 
the fhips having come to an anchor under 
the walls, a raft was conftructed to con- 
vey the artillery deftined for the fervice on 
fhore, which was etfefted.—-The party 
which landed with the ficld pieces con- 
fifted, in the whole, of 237, officers, fea- 
men, and fepoys included, drawn from 
the thips Fox, Teignmouth, and Ter- 
nate, and the arged Pattamar ; the whole 


HISTORICAL 


SEPTEMBER 30. 

ON Wednefday, the lord-mayor went 
in ftate to Guildhall, where, afier hold- 
ing a court of aldermen, they fwore in 
the two new theriffs, James Shaw, e/q. 
citizen and fcrivener, and fir William 
Leighton, knt. citizen and fithmanger. 

Yefterday a common-council was held 
at Guildhail, for the purpofe of the livery 
nominating two candidates for the office of 
chief magiltrate of the eity for the enfuing 
year.—W hen the ulual forms having been 
gone through Joho Perring, efq. alderman 
and clothworker, was eleéted to the office 
of lord-mayor for the enfuing year. 

“OCTOBER 1. 

A fhort time fincé, a fteam engine em- 

ployed to afliit in clearing the works from 
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under the command of captain Vathon, of 
the Fox, and the following officers :— 
lientenants Dobie, Henderton, Davis, 
Flint, and Collier ; meffrs. Rainier, Ca 
meron, and Giilt, midthipmen ‘of the 
navy, and lieutenant Hepburn, of the 
Bombay marine. 

‘The party marched up the brow of the 
hil! with their two field-pieces, toward the 
fori, under an inceffant fire of mufquetry 
from the enemy, which was oppoied from 
the fhips, keepinga conftant and well-di- 
re&ted fire on the fort; but in addition to 
the defence from the walis, fuch were the 
numbers of the enemy, that they made a 
fally upon the party, who were obliged to 
retire, effeCting their retreat in good or- 
der, and afterward directing their ficld. 
pieces upon the fallying party, which com- 
pelled them to give way in their turn. 

It is with fincere regret we clofe this 
account by mentioning the officers and 
men who were killed and wounded in the 
fervice ; among the latter is captain Vathon, 
of the Fox, in the right breaft ; and lieut. 
Dobie, near the fame place. Lieutenant 
Davis, of the Fox, was wounded by a 
ball, which entered his left cheek, pafl- 
ing through by the neck. Twelve fea- 
men and one fepoy were killed, and. 37 
wounded, but of the latter, we are happy 
to learn, many are in a fair way of re~ 
covery. 

Among the party which fallied from the 
fort one Eurcpean was difcernible, who 
appeared to have been wounded in the ac- 
tion ; and it was afterward known that 
five or fix Frenchmen were within the 
fort, and dire&ted their operations. 


CHRONICLE. 


water at the tide-mills now ereSting in the 
marth between Greenwich and Weolwich, 
was blown up by the f rceof the contained 
fieam. The explofition was as fudden 
and dreadful as that of @ @@wder-mil, and 
was accompanied. with @ fimilar noife, 
which was heard at a great diftance from 
the place. The engine was on Mr. Tre- 
vahick’s plan, worked by the @atpanfive 
force of (team only, vi revive 
condenfation as in engines ia ufe. 
It was literally blown to pleces'g and by 
the aecident three ; were killed on the 
fpot ; and thyee others, all that were there 
at the time, f@ much hurt that two of 
them are not expeéted to recover, It was 
a fortunate circumftance that the accident 
neggeme at’a time when the other work- 
‘€ 
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men were at dinner, or a much greater 
number might have loft their lives. 

Steam-eng'ves on Mr. Trevethick’s 
plan require a boiler of immente ftrength ; 
for they werk with a power fometimes 
equal to fixty pounds on the {quare inch, 
while common sngines, even Mr, Watts’, 
feldcm work with miore than five pounds. 
The prelent ac ident, Nowever, arofe, not 
from the impolfibility of making a boiler 
ftrorg e ough, but frem a culvable mif- 
management of a boy appointed to atiend 
the engine. Impatientto finifh his work, 
he had peta picce of timber between the 
top of the fatety valve and a heam above it, 
fo that it could not iife to allow fteam to 
efcape wher produced in greater quantity 
than requied. He even went away to fifh 
in the river. , In the mean time the engine 
was fiopped by another workman, who 
krew not what the bey had done, and in 
a fort time the mifchief we have ftoted 
followed. ‘Ihe boy had returned, and 
was in the very «& of removing the piece 
of wood he had fo imprudently put over the 
valve when the exploiion tcok place. He 
was the leaii burt of all who were near the 
fpot. , 

This accident ought to ferve as a warn- 
ing to engineers to conitruct their fafety 
valves in {uch a manner that common 
workmen cannot ftop them at their plea- 
fure ; which may be eafily done. 

From the way in which part of the boiler 
was bent, which was confiructed of catt 
ivon nearly an inch in thicknefs, it is 
thought the fteam muft have acquired an 
expanfive force equal to 500 pounds on the 
fquare inch before it gave way—=a force 
much beyond any that can ever be re- 
quired. 





OcTOBER 3. 

By the regulation of the new coal aét, 
carmen are to carry a bufhel meafure in 
their carts,*and to meafure, gratis, any 
fack which "the buyer may felect ; and if 
upon remeafurement fuch a fack fiiall not 
contain three buthels, the dealer fhall be 
liable to a penalty of forty fillings per 
fack for fach deficiency. 

The fale Of tea at the India Houfe, 
which have been repeatedly adjouvned, 
were beftewed, or more properly commen- 
ced, on"’Monday. The chairman com- 
municatéd to'the gentlemen pre/ent a refo- 
lution of the’court of dire&lors, by which 
they agree to abandon the former refolution 
t6 withdraw the draft on the firike. ‘This, 
as well as the other cuftomary allowances, 
will be continued as before. In faét, every 
thing is placed on the old footing. Mr. 


> 


Twinning rofe, and in a few words res 
turned the thanks of the buyers to the 
court of directors for the liberality of their 
proceeding.——The fales then commenced, 
ant went on very brifkly. 

On Thurflay laft,a dreadful fire broke 
out in the manufactory of Meffrs. Cluitere 
bucks and Davies, ciothiers, at Hampton, 
Glouceiterfaire, which confumed property 
toa confidcerable amount ; it was, however, 
fortunately infured to nearly its whole 
amount, and the principal hooks preferved. 

Early on the morning of Saturday fens 
night, a dreadful affray took place at Spital, 
near Berwick upon Tweed, between two 
fifhermen of the name of Willon, and two 
others of the name of Johnfon, brothers, 
‘The quarrel originated cver their cups, on 
the queftion of family courage, in the 
houfe of ose Thompton, a publican; when 
finding a difpute of fuch a nature was not 
to be fettled by words, they proceeded to 
blows, and from blows to aMlailing each 
other with knives; the Wilfons being 
hard preffed by theig opponents, one of them 
withdrew to provide himfelf wih fome 
more deadiy weapon, and meeting on his 
return the father of the Johnfons, whom 
(with many others) the alarm had drawn 
to the fpot, he fliuck bim on the head with 
a hatchet, and cut awsy part of his ear. 
The by eftanders having by this time ranged 
themfelves on the fides of their refpeétive 
favonrites, fome armed with turnip hoes, 
cthers with carpenters” adzes, quart pots, 
&c. the battle became bleody, and laited a 
confiderable time. Many were flightly 
and fome dangeroufly hurt. A conttable 
in the village, who was called from his 
bed to reftore peace, is fince dead of his 
wounds, and the old man’s (johnfon) life 
is Gefpaired of. A fitherman, named Ni- 
cholfon, alfo badly wounded, who, it is 
faid, was a principal aéter in this bloody 
fcene, is now in cultody. Wilfon has ab- 
fconded. 

Qcr. 8. 

On Thurfday morning, John Thomp- 
fon, who was ordered forexecution on 
Wedneiday the 21ft of laft‘month, but 
was refpited for fourteen days, was execu. 
ted in the Old Bailey, purfuant to his fen- 
tence, for topping a poor old woman com- 
ing from Hammerfmith, and robbing her 
of a batket, containing a few very trifling 
articles, and wijh ill-treating her mn a very 
grofs manner. He was brought out of 
Newgateon the platform a few minutes 
after eight o'clock, snd after {pending a few 
minutes in fervent prayer, he was launch- 
ed into eternity, 
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Oct. 15. 

‘Thurffay morning, about three o’clock, 
the powdey-mills at Dartford blew up 
with a dreadful explofion, which was felt 
for feveral miles round. No lives were 
loft. 

OcT 18. 

MepicaL apvice TO VOLUN. 
TEERS.—-Do&or Latham, in quality of 
phyfician to the Bloomibury and Inns of 
Court Affociation, has ient a letter to the 
commander of the corps relative to the 
means of preferviog ‘is health, The fol- 
lowing is an extract :—— 

* Inflammations, coughs, dyfentery, and 
fever, are the difvafes generally to be ex- 
pected by us, with others alio of lefs confe- 
guence, which may equally arife from un 
ufval and excefhive fatigue, from damp and 
inconvenient accommodation, and from 
ftrong and fudden variations of atmofphere. 
Without a regular and uniform warmth of 
body, hea!sh cannot long be preferved ; every 
gentleman, therefore, fhould wear a flan- 
nel under-waiftcoat with fleeves, having a 
collar button ng round the neck, and fkirts 
Jong enough not to be incommodious ;— 
he fhoula have alfo flannel drawers and 
woollen ftockings, and provided either with 
a cloth cap, or with what is commonly 
called a  Welch-wig :-——things at firtt 
view perhaps of {mall moment, but when 
he fieeps upon the ground, or reits upon 
his arms, or is employed on other frequent 
occafions of cold and laborious duty, of 
infinite cemfort and importance to him. 

‘ After a long and fatiguing march, or 
any other great exertion, every gentleman 
thould, if praMticable, change what part of 
his diefs which may be wet or uncomto:t 
able ; but as this cannot often be done, he 
fhould walk sbont gently for a convenient 
time, and not fulfe: his bo 'y to cool rapid- 
Jy; nor fhould he Jay down wat’ he his 
segained, cr ‘s put into 4 fituation of re- 
gaining iis vival temperance ; and he will 
recollect, that warm dijating nourifhment 
is, Under fuch civcumitances, preferable to 
ftrong liquors. And in contemplation 
aifo of aday of danger and fangue, I 
would wifh him to be rem nded, that ipiri- 
tuous Jiquers raiféa man for a thort time 
above his level, only to fink him afterwards 
into a kiwer ftate of-real inefficiency. A 


cool hvad aiways produces a theacy, iefolute, 
and ceterminied band: and as this is a 
conteft in which all the faculties of mind 
and body muft be exerted again{t an infi- 
dious, faithleis, and infolent enemy, who 
mult not hereafter have the mortification of 
wflecting, that in any individual of the 
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Bloomfbury and Inns éf Court Affocia- 
tion, they fhould have heen the leaft defe& 
or failure in the energies of either. 

* The above gencral plan will for the 
part fecure the health of the corps ; but as 
dueafe mult, notwithftanding, unavoidably 
happen, application fhou'd be made at its 
very commencement to the proper medical 
officer: for as in the Bleomfbury and 
Inns of Court Affoctaticn, we ar alt cone 
vineed that there never will be any fkulk. 
ing, I fhould wiih to fee the foidier as {con 
as he complains, that the opportunity of 
early relief may not be loft, and that he 
may thereby the fooner be reftored to his 
place in the ranks again.’ 

Oct. 27. 

Yellerday morning the volunteer corpe 
belonging to the London Duitniét, were ree 
viewed in Hyde Park by his majefty. 

At nire o'clock. the duke ot York, in 
his regimentals as commander in chicf, ene 
tered the Park at Cumberlaud gate, and 
proceeded to the ground.. His majeity 
come in his travelling carriage to Kenfing- 
ton, where he mounted his charger. The 
queen and princefles at the fame time: left 
their travelling carriages and entered a for 
ciable. ‘The roycl cavalcade then entered 
the Park about five minutes before ten 
o'clock, in the following order : 

A party of the life guards, twelve of the 
royal domeftics in full livery, with led 
horfes beautifully caparifoned. 

His majetty with the duke of Cambridge 
on his right, and the duke of Cumberland 
on his left. : 

A large party of the general officers, in 
their full umtorm, amounting to nearly so 
in number, mounted upon their chargers. 

The queen and the princeffes in their 
focrabie, with their attendants in a coach 
und four, 

Ar the moment the royal family entered, 
the troops prefented arms. The bands 
ttiuck up § God fave the King,’ and the 
moit enthufiaftic fhouts and exclamations 
of loyaity burft forth from every quarter. 
The voyal party proceeded along the care 
riage road, which was lined by the guards, 
Surry ycomanry, and other corps ; and ag 
they pafled were greeted with the fame exe 
preffions of loyalty and attachment. 

At Knightfbridge barracks his majefty 
and his royal retinue were teceived by a 
gurd of honour, compoted of two troops 
of the 18:h dragoons, and preceded through 
an avenue cut on purpof= into the private 
road next the Serpentine. At thit moe 
ment his mijetty’s arrival was announced, 
andas he flanked the Serpentine river, a 
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difcharge of 21 guns was heard from the 
artillery flationed on the right line. He 
then paffed the magazinc, aud took the 
fhortelt xay to the right of the linc, the 
whvle of the corps carrying arms, and the 
rey Glive bands playing ‘God fave the 
King.” The review now commenced, and 
his majefly having paid along the Ines, 
and taken hig Ration between the eqveftrian 
ring in the centre of the Park and Grofve- 
nor gate, npon a plot of rifling giound, 
the whole line fied by vollies. 

Un the eghth gun being fired, a fight 
the moft gractul wasexhibired. Upwards 
of a hundred thoufand ipectators were ina 
moment waving their hats in the air, and 
three dift'n& cheers were given, the various 
bands playing ‘ God fave the King,’ dur- 
ing the whole time. His mje (ty remained 
vne-vered during the time, while the queen 
end princeffs rofe from their feats in the 
foci ble, and flood upright, tettify ng their 
fenf: of this triumph of affection and loyal- 
ty. Ths done, the whole line wheeled 
by civifions backward on ther left, and 
pall 4 before his majefty in review, the of- 
fieers of exch corps faluting as they paffed, 
with the colours dyupped, and the mutic 
playing. The corps then formed into 
fub-divifions, wheeled to the right. and 
pafled out at the moft convement gaie on 
their route to their refpect ve quarters. 

‘The whole of the review ended about 
one o'clock, and a more refplendent exhi- 
bition of panotic zeal and affection was 
never before exhibited. 

The whole of the volunteers on the 
ground amounting to 14,500 men, 

Yelterdzy te feffions commenced at 
jiftice-hall, in the Old Bailey, before Jord 

» lenborough, Mr. ba oa }homfon, the 
lord-mayor, the reccrcer, and the other 
city oflicers. 

OcTOBER 28. 

Canterbury, Oct. 22 —The following 
is a litt of the generals of the foutheru dif- 
iG, with an account of the'r actual ter- 
VICeS t-— 

General fir David Dundss—Batile of 
Minden, America, and cont’ncnt. 

Lieutenant general lord Chathom—Con- 
tinent, and lait expedition to Helland. 

Lieutenant general HulfeAmenca and 
cont'nent. 

Li u cnant general Dundas—America, 
Welt inties, Continent, and Cape of 
Geod Hope. 

Major-general Stavely—-America and 
Cont nent. 

Major-gen:ral. MooresAmeriea, Con- 
trent, Holland, and Egyph  * 

Nisjor-gencval MuckenzieSiege of 
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Gibraltar, Continent, Cape of Good Hope, 
and India. 

Rrieadier. cecal Manningham—Con- 
tin.us and Tieland. 

Major- general Cartwright— 

Brigadier- general Spencer—Holland and 
Egypt. 

Brigadier-general Campbell — 

Brigadier-general Broderick—America, 
Treland, and Mediterranean, 

West INDIES.—Fiom the Kingfton 
Roya! Gaz-tte of the 3oth of July.— The 
Vanguard, of feventy-four guns, James 
Walker, efq. commanider, arvived yetter- 
day at Port Royal, accompanied by the 
French thip Le Duqueine, of feven-tour 
gurs, taken off St. Domingo, on the 25th 
inftant, after a chafe of twenty four hours, 
In the action one feamen wes kivled, and 
one wounced on board the Vingnord. We 
are aifu forry to fiate, that, in hoifting out 
the boats to trike poffeffiin, a Leuienart,a 
promifing youog man, was unfortunately 
drowned. ‘This thip, in compaily with 
the Duguay Trouin, alfo of fevev', “our 
guns, came out of Cape Francois, in the 
afternoon of the 21f initent, in» heavy 
fquall, in the hopes of eitap.ng to France ; 
but on the weather clearing up, they were 
luckily difcovered by our iquad-on, and 
brought to action. When the Vanguard 
left the fleet, the Elephant was engaged 
with the Duguay Trouin. 

The want of rain has been productive 
of confiderable inconvenience in wany parts 
of Eng!and, the fprings have been geneval- 
ly dried up, and perfons not ony obliged 
to fend their cattle, in m «ny initances, fome 
miles to water, but comp lled to draw it 
the like diftance for domeitic purpofts. Ve-~ 
getation hus confiquen:ly been iufpended, 
andthe dairy fa:mers, in part cular, have 
been obliged to fodder, which has already 
sailed the price of hay This inconvenience, 
however, has ben happ ly contiaited with 
benefits mcre important, the crops generally 
abundant, have been ali weil faved; and 
fo favourabie has heen the fowing feafon, 
that the works which ufed to occupy not 
enly the autumn and the winter, but part 
of the {pring alfo, have been in numeious 
pl.ces, already completed. 7 

BIRTH. 

LADY of Thomas Plumer, efq. of 

Upper Guiidford. ftreet, a fon. 
MARRIAGES. 

MICHAEL Cox, efq. of Caftle Town, 
Kilkenny, to the hon. mifs Prittie, fitter 
to lord Dunaily. 

John Fox Seaton, efq. of Pontefra&, to 
mils Brown, daughter of Thomas Brown, 
(y . of Upper Pootina 
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William St. Julien Arabin, efq. of Lin- 
coln’s inn, to mifs Meux, eldett daughter 
ef Richard Meux, efq. ef Bloomfbury- 
{quare. 

Captain Marcus Annefley, nephew to 
earl Annefley, to mifs Caroline Smith. 

William Barlow, efq. of Chatham- 

lace, to mifs Louifa Harris, daughter of 
Richard Harris, cfq. of Emer. 

Thomas James Riley, efq. of the gene- 
ral polt office, to mifs Mary Ann Gallop, 
of Bow-lane, Cheapfise, 

Major John Cameron, to mifs Amelia 
Brock, niece of fir James Saumerez, bart. 
DEATH>s. 

LADY Anne Eiifibeth Somerfet, 
young ft dapgnter of the duke of Beaufort. 
Captain Thomas D -hinfon, at Bombay. 
John Hame, e!q. of the vidtualling-ofe 

fice, 

Mrs, Newman, aged 70, fifter to the 
late alderman Newman. 

Captain John “ew, at Guernfey. 

R. Deugias, efq. of iWiains. 

Everard Fawkener, elq. 

Duke of Beaufort. 

Mrs. Nicholls, reli&t of Dr. Frank Ni- 
cho!'s, ager! 98. 

Me. Sedgwick, of Drury-lane theatre. 

Rohit Bur.and, efq. of Langford, 
Wiithire. 

Mr. J. Pearce, of Cadleith, Devon, 
aged 90 
Sir John William Rofe, recorder of , 
London. 

W. Bell, efq. of Ripon. 

Johannah Bowden, of Widcombe, aged 
105. 
Captain Thomas Burton, aged 94. 
Humphrey Kynatlon, efq. fecond fon 
of Thomas Kynafton, fq. of Witham, 
Effex. 

General Craig, the oldeft general in his 
majefty’s fervice. 

Lady Helen Sinclair, fecond daughter 
of the earl of Cai‘hnels, 

Earl Ludlow. 

Princefs Helena Powlona of Mecklen- 
burgh, filter to the emperor Alexander of 
Ruifia. 

Mr. E. Sheaf, of Offenham, Worcefter- 
fhive, aged $3, and fhortly after Mrs, 
Ann Sheaf, his wife, alfo aged 83. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GazgTre. 
SEPTEMBER 27. 
W. ROSS, Liverpool, merchant. 
J. Rudgett, Biackburn, in Lancafhire, 
muilin- manufacturer. 
J. Croke, Morgan’s-lane, Southwark, 
falefman. . 
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R. Cox, Saxmundham, Suffolk, mo- 
ney {crivener. 

W. Lawfon, Manchefter, grocer, } 

J, Unthank, and R, Meredith, Man- 
chelter, manufacturers. 

R. Meck, Ecclethall, Stafford, grocer. 

F.. Eagleton, Cheapfide, grocer. 

T. Pitrer, Jermyn-ftreet, St. James’, 
laceman, 

OcTOBER 1.” 

G. Dawes, Rood. lane, Fenchurch-ftreet, 
brandy-merchant. 

A. Pugh, Chatham, Kent, thopkeeper, 

A. Johnftone, Muorfields, merchant. 


OCTOBER 4. 

D. Cannon, Warwick-court, Holborn, 
chymift. 

A. Dalgairns, W. Bruce, and J. Bridge, 
Liverpool © merchants. 

]. R. Battier, and J. J. Battier, Gould 
fquare, Crutched-friars, merchants, 

J. Wanklin, Knighton, Radnor, mers 
chant. 

R. Hatterfley, Doncafter, Yorkhhire, 
grocer. : 

W. Urquhart, Sion College-gardens, 
merchant. 

B. James, Northampton, bootmaker. 


OCTOBER 8. 
T. Johnfon, St. Martin’s-court, Lei- 
cefter-fqu re, umbre!la-maker. 
W. Ogilvie, and J. Ozilvie, Saville» 
row, Wettminiter, army-agents. 
OCTOBER 11. 
J. Hague, and J. M. Sawyer, Tower- 
Royal, merchants. ; 
D. Cannan, Warwick-court, Holborn, 
chymift. , 
R. Ivory, St. Clements, Oxford, up- 
holder. : 
J. Salmon, Great Clacton, Effex, linen- 
draper. 
S. Dyfon, Soyland, Yorkhhire, mer- 
chant. 
OcToBER 15. © 
B. Siffmore, and K. Crolkey, Bafing. 
hall-ftreet, merchants. 
R. Emerfon, Needham-market, Suffolk, 
miller. 
T. Dukes, Ratclitie-highway, fhop- 


keeper. 

E. Baines, Leicefter, woolftapler. 

J. Smith, Briftol, tanner. 

W. Daiton the elder, Fox and Knot. 
yard, Snow-h:ll, dealer in hay. 

C. Martemont, Rathbone-place, Ox. 
ford-ftreet, ttraw-hat manufaéturer. 

J. Willy, Oxford-ftreet, trunk-maker, 

C.R. Ellis, Middle New-ftreet, Flee:- 
ftreet, jeweller. 
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““Ocrozer 13. 
T.P. King, Welt Cowes, Ile of Wight, 
linen-draper. 


R. Williams, Bodychem, and W. 


Williams, Penmorfa, Carnaryonhhire, 
dealers. 

J. Wood, Broad-ftreet, Ratcliff, linen- 
draper. 


B. Watfon, Mansfiel!, Nottingham- 
fhire, carpenter. 

W. Painter, Mixbury, in Cxfordhhire, 
farmer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HUTTON’s Remarks upon North 
Wales, 8vo, 7s 6d. . : 

Addifoniana, confifting of Anecdotes, 
&c. 2 vol. 12mo0, 10s 6d. 

Godwin’s Life and Age of Chaucer, 2 
vol. 4to, 31 13s 6d. 

Wiikinton’s Elements of Galvanifin, 2 
vol. 8vo, 18s. 

Wright's Inftru&tions for Youth, 12mo, 
33° 

Human Frailtics, 3 vol. 12mo0. 10s 6d. 
_ Union, 3 vol. 12mo, 10s 6d. 

Mount Paufilippo, 5 vol. 1zmo, 11. 

Blackburne’s Ovfervations on the Scar- 
let Fever, 8vo, 3s 6d. 
_ Blair’s Anthropology, or Natural Hif- 
tory of Man, 8vo, 5s. 

Shepherd’s Sermons on feveral Occa- 
fions, 8vo, 6s. 

Alvar and Seraphina, 2 vol. x2:no, 7s. 

Edwin, or Hew of Ella, 3 vol. 12mo, 
32s. 

Effays on the Art of being Happy, 2 
vol. 12mo, 7s. 

Skeiches on the Intyinfic Strength of 
France and Ruffia, 410, 125. 

Etheifton’s Suicids, with, other Poems, 
fmall 8vo, 5s. 

Somerville’s (Elifabeth) Preludes to 
Knowledge,.18mo, 2s 6d, bound. 

Mother and Daughier, 3 vel. i2mo, 
tos 6d. 

Monk of Hennares, 2 vol. 12mo, 73. 

Remorfelefs Affaflin, 2 vol. r2mo, 73. 

Winter bottom’s Account of the Africans 
near Siesta Leone, 2 vol. 8vo, 155. 

C stwright’s Armine and Elviia, with 
othe, Poems, r2mo, 5S. ; 

Jounal of an Excu:fion amoug the Swifs 
Landicapes, r2mo, 3s €d. 

London Pratlice of Midwifery, 12mo, 
6s. 

Adolphe and Blanche, 3 vol. s2imo, 
125. 

Gurrvard’s Seaman's Piecepior, vo, 8s, 
half bound. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
Otober 15, 1303. 
By the Winchiefter Quarter of 8 Buhhels. 


Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. Basley. Oats, 











8. d. 8 de 8 de s dp 
Middlefex 58 946 O25 828 8 
Surry Go 046 Gi25 4/26 4 
Hertford 55 7138 6123 gi25 4 
Bedford 54 9/34 9/25 Gl22 3 
Fluntingdon 53 Yoj-———|2% 2jar 4 
Northampton 55 2}3f 0/22 Iojaz 9 
Ruclend 56 3[-———|124 O21 oO 
Leicelier 50 3/"——~}744 2/22 © 
Nottingham 62 of49 of25 8 25 0 
Derby 6r of--——![28 c 23 10 
Stafford 55. sjr———}28 slz5 4 
Salop 47 11 33 8/26 o 22 8 
Hereford 46 9/32 9/23 7/23 7 
Worcefler 50 8130 2/27 2126 7 
Warwick 54 507 (79 og 7 
Wilts LS? 4°" Ps Sag 6 
Berks SS oo 24 $ 27 (1 
Oxford 53 2\~~~"|32 123 «3 
Bucks 52 Si———|24 2124 30 
Brecon 5i 2/32 0/23 220 0 
Montgomery 43 ae —lig 2 
Radaor 45 Gi-—--|25 glaz 8 
Maritime Counties. 
Effex 59 945 622 329 2 
Kent to 1/49 “j27 4129 6 
Suflex 5¢ 47-27 Be? 8 
Suffolk 54 1c\4% Of24 » Bhrs gy 
Cambridge 56 8\-—— [43 2Ihao 3 
Norfolk 54 4/28 [20 7)25 6 
Lincoln §7 025 C144 9 to 7 
York 53 6:37 5}*® las 9g 
Dusham 53 a a 27. 223 2 
Northumberland} 49 ©1354 2/42 822 © 
Cumberland 52 11/38 4i*7 @ 23 .«5 
Weftmorland G0 4)49 412° 2123 4 
Lancafter 58 om —- 149 Sloe gy 
Chefter gin «SS 
Flint 48 iil 125  Glay 2 
Denbigh 53 38he——|-— 19 2 
Angleiea $0 Oj~s=- 720 OL 
Carnarvon 56 4136 O]23 10156 6 
Mcrioneth 58 ycl42 «dfz20 8 138 8 
Cardigan 50 git —]}48 13 4 
Pembroke 48 3)" ]23 20115 
Carmarthen 59 4\"-— 124 916. o 
. Glamorgan 50 3i7~———" 144 «3158 10 
Gloucefter 50 6/49 5/23 Si2z 9g 
Somerfet $5 3,7 ~~ ]24 Blar 10 
Monmouth §t s0j-————]23 6 
Devon 55 I1l--— [23 7lax 8 
Cornwall 54 8i-=———|25  8}20 3 
Darfet $2 7i7——|24 O24 3 
Hants $3 4" |24  5l25 3 











Average of England and Wales, 
1 53 22438 of24 gl2z 
October 27—Peck Loaf 38 4d. 
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not cloudy 

- Clear night 
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hazy. thick upward. brighter 
hazy. clear night 
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. Cloudy night: fine 
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hazy. thick upward, fine 


hazy 


hazy ‘ 

hazy. cloudy. fine nights rain. fine 

: cloudy 

. fine. clear night 

hazy 

- cloudy. fine. little wet at eve, clear 
- cloudy. much gentle rain: lefs cloudy 
» fine night » 

- cloudy. much rain 

rain. chiefly fine but rain at times 

little rain. lefs cloudy 
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